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ABSTRACT 

The Ohio Board of Regents* master plan for higher 
education is presented. After providing an overview of Ohio's higher 
education system, the following factors that should be considered in 
statewide planning are addressed: the economy of Ohio, the 
availability of student financial aid, changing enrollment patterns, 
changes in federal and state policies, the changing public perception 
of the value of college and university study, and the increasing 
competition for students. A social compact is proposed for 
collaboration between public and private colleges and universities, 
and business, industrial, and governmental leaders. Recommendations 
for enacting the social compact are offered for the areas of 
instruction, public service, and research. Access to college programs 
is discussed with reference to college preparation, undergraduate 
programs, graduate programs, and noncredit continuing education 
programs. Geographic access, access for physically impaired students, 
and financial access to higher education are also considered. In 
addition, attention is directed to: reform of subsidy support, 
capital improvements planning and budgeting, clarifying institutional 
objectives, program review, and service patterns of state 
universities and two-year colleges. (SW) 
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To* The Governor, the General Assembly and 
the People of Ohio 

Central to the statutory responsibility of the Ohio 
Board of Regents is formulation of "a master plan 
for higher education of the state considering the 
needs of the people, the needs of the state, and 
the role of individual public and private 
institutions within the state in fulfilling these 
needs." This, the fourth Master Plan for Higher 
Education, unlike its predecessors, is a strategic 
plan — an approach for planning for anticipated 
changes of this decade. 

Although the higher education system in Ohio is 
likely to face continued financial constraints and 
enrollment uncertainties during the 1980's, 
exciting new opportunities are available for 



strengthening program quality and for assuming 
a major role in revitalizing this state's economy 
The success with which the changes and the 
challenges of the next decade are managed 
will be dependent on sound planning at the 
local regional and state levels and on Increased 
collaboration and cooperation among our 
Institution* 

The Board of Regents is fully committed to this 
plan which it believes will sustain a strong 
system of autonomous public and private 
institutions offering a breadth and accessibility of 
programming to be found in few if any other 
states in the nation 




Richard L Krabach 
Chairman 

Ohio Board of Regents 
September lO. 1962 
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OHIO'S HIGHER EDUCATION SYSTEM 



Sbesigtti of BN^scwu'oes 

In the years since 1804 when Ohio University 
was founded the State of Ohio has built a strong 
system of higher education The challenge of the 
1980's will be to sustain and develop these 
educational resources to the greatest advantage 
of the state and Its citizens 

Ohio's higher educational resources are com- 
prehensive, diverse, and mature. Including on 
more than 60 public campuses, 12 state univer- 
sities 2 free-standing medical colleges 8 com- 
munity colleges, 17 technical colleges and 23 
university branches An additional 44 private 
liberal arts colleges and universities and more 
than 70 specialized colleges (art academies 
seminaries nursing schools, technological 
institutes) provide Ohio with one of the largest 
concentrations of institutions of higher education 
in the nation 

In 1981 384,000 students were enrolled in 
Ohio's public institutions and 100,000 more 
were enrolled in private institutions in Ohio. Sixty- 
six thousand students earned degrees— 53,000 
from public institutions and 13,000 from private 
institutions The physical plant of public institu- 
tions alone included about 1400 buildings total- 
ing 60 million square feet of space. 80 percent of 
which was devoted directly to instructional and 
other academic activities 

Ohio's two-year institutions— including com- 
munity and technical colleges and university 
branch campuses— provide programs in 
general education and such technical studies as 
business technologies, health technologies 
agricultural and natural resources technologies 
and public service technologies Ohio Is one of 
only a few states to have located two-year 
postsecondary educational opportunities within 
commuting distance of every citizen 

Ohio's four-year Institutions are mature and 
highly diversified Every college and university 
In Ohio offers baccalaureate studies In liberal 
arts as well as pre-professlonal training Oppor- 
tunities range from several dozen majors In 



Ohio's smaller colleges to nearly 200 programs 
at the state's largest university. Four-year institu- 
tions are distributed well throughout the state 
and Ohio's urban centers are especially well 
served. 

Post-baccalaureate opportunities include high 
demand graduate level professional and 
academic programs at a number of public and 
private institutions as well as a comprehensive 
range of master's and doctoral programs at the 
larger public and private universities Especially 
strong In health education Ohio has seven 
medical schools as well as programs In phar- 
macy, dentistry, veterinary medicine, optometry, 
ancj nursing. Advanced work in other profes- 
sional fields— law, engineering, business, 
agriculture, education— is available at selected 
institutions throughout the system. 

The diversity and comprehensiveness of Ohio's 
instructional programs including a variety of 
noncredit courses that promote personal 
development and career improvement are. the 
Regents believe, among the State of Ohio's most 
important resources. Further, the research 
capacity of Ohio's colleges and universities and 
the transfer of research results to the service of 
government business and industry hold great 
promise for the economic development of the 
state Public service activities are also important 
components of higher education in the State of 
Ohio, notably the Agricultural Cooperative 
Extension Service, health services provided by 
university hospitals faculty consultations with 
citizen groups business and Industry, govern- 
ment agencies and social services and a wide 
variety of cultural activities— lectures film presen- 
tations musical and dramatic performances art 
exhibits and athletic events 

An important quality of Ohio's educational 
resources is maturity, both of faculty and 
facilities Faculty members In Ohio's colleges 
and universities are established scholars and 
teachers Collectively they represent a precious 
resource developed over time and very difficult 
to replace. Likewise, Ohio's educational faculties 
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cere Generally very good both In their distribution 
and in their condition The Board anticipates no 
need tor major expansion of new facilities in the 
coming years but a - es expect a need to replace 
and renovate oldc; facilities and to replace 
obsolete equipment to meet changing needs 
and to sustain academic quality. 

Management of the System 

Given the vast resources of Ohio's public and 
private colleges and universities, there has 
evolved an effective management system 
which encompasses both institutional autonomy 
and state-level coordination The balance 
between public control and Institutional inde- 
pendence in Ohio weighs heavily on the side of 
institutional independence when measured 
against the Carnegie Commission's recom- 
mended pattern for distribution of authority. No 
change in this relationship is sought or 
anticipated 

The primary authority for governance, fiscal 
and business operations, admissions, and 
academic policies of Ohio's colleges and univer- 
sities rests with the individual boards of trustees 
Individual Institutions are able to respond to the 
needs of their respective student bodies and the 
communities they serve. They are able to 
develop personnel policies that assure 
academic freedom and quality in both scholar- 
ship and teaching. And each board of trustees 
has the responsibility to manage its resources 
effectively and to establish its own funding and 
program priorities. The advantages of this policy 
are reflected in the strength and diversity of 
Ohio's higher education system today. 

Established in 1963. the Ohio Board of Regents 
has sought to define and reflect the state's inter- 
est in higher education and to suggest rules of 
the game for an otherwise highly autonomous 
and complex system of public and private col- 
leges and universities. By statute, the Ohio Board 
of Regents is a planning and coordinating body. 
Among its functions arei maintenance of a com- 



prehensive Information system* recommenda- 
tion of operating and capital budgets for public 
institutions* authorization-of all new degrees and 
degree programs at state-assisted independent 
and out-of-state institutions offering programs in 
Ohio; administration of state student financial 
aid programs* the conduct of special studies for 
the General Assembly and institutions and 
development of a Master Plan for higher educa- 
tion The objective of the Board's coordinating 
role can be simply stated as making the best use 
of available resources in meeting the higher 
educational needs of Ohloans. 

Influencing the course of higher education in 
Ohio, especially its funding and its ranking 
among the state's priorities, is the responsibility of 
many groups. Students and their parents are one 
voice,- faculty and professional associations 
another. Certainly the presidents and the 
Chancellor have Important roles in carrying 
both the needs and the capabilities of the state's 
colleges and universities to the general public 
and the General Assembly. But the boards of 
trustees and the Regents, representing several 
hundred persons of regional and statewide pro- 
minence and Influence, collectively can and 
must over the next decade "make the case" for 
higher education 

In the 1980's, institutional leaders and the 
Regents together must forge a strong coalition to 
seek out new opportunities, to develop high 
quality services, and to make compatible the 
interests of individual institutions with each other 
and with the best interests of the State of Ohio 
and its students. If these objectives are achieved 
Ohio can emerge from this decade with a 
stronger and more cohesive system of higher 
education delivering an array of services well 
targeted toward Ohio's economic renewal and 
future growth as well as toward the educational 
and career development of its citizens— all 
without jeopardizing either institutional 
autonomy or academic freedom. 
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AN ENVIRONMENT OF OPPORTUNITY 



The decade ahead otters uncertainty and 
change for higher education in Ohio. The growth 
and expansion of the last three decades, for both 
the state and lb Institutions of higher educatioa 
have slowed. The well-being of state-supported 
colleges and universities closely tied to the 
economy of the state and natioa is now In a 
period of substantial transformatloa Perhaps 
more crucial the very nature of higher educa- 
tion-its mission, its programs, its 
achievements— faces challenges in response to 
such broad social goals as access to continued 
educatioa equal opportunity for individual 
growth, and other social priorities With careful 
management and disciplined self -examination, 
the Regents believe that this environment of 
uncertainty and change can be transformed 
into an environment of new opportunity. 

Many external factors greatly influence higher 
education planning. Among the most significant 
for the years ahead appear to be the economy 
of the state and natioa the availability of student 
financial aid enrollments for the decade, the 
public's perception of a college degree, com- 
petition among post-high school Institutions for 
students and the changing nature and format of 
programs offered in response to evolving com- 
munity needs 

The economy of the State of Ohio retains its 
strong base in industry and agriculture and con- 
tinues to broaden this base with growing 
finance, and with service industries More than 4 
1/2 million persons are now employed in Ohio, 
and annual personal Income exceeds SllO 
blllioa But at the present time, the national 
economy Is faced with recessloa and changing 
national spending patterns have a direct effect 
on the funding of higher educatioa Moreover. 
Ohio, because of its prominence in heavy 
manufacturing has suffered a more severe 
decline and may be slower to recover in a rising 
business cycle than many other states The state 
has had to cope with high unemployment rapid 
escalation of basic welfare services and severe 
losses In state tax revenues Continuing condi- 
tions suggest a slugglshnev In the state's 



recovery, and funding for basic services includ- 
ing higher educatioa may be expected to re- 
main below need for a protracted period of time. 
Obviously, such conditions require caution in 
planning for higher education in the years 
immediately ahead 

A factor closely related to the state of the 
economy Is the availability of student finan- 
cial aid especially in light of the rising portion of 
the cost of higher education that must be passed 
on to the students Any changes in state and 
federal policies on student financial aid pro- 
grams require careful analysis for their potential 
to Influence student access especially within 
younger age groups In particular, cuts in odd 
could severely curtail student choice between 
private and public or between residential and 
commuter campuses threatening major shifts in 
enrollment patterns and institutional stability. 

Changing patterns of enrollment continue to 
raise fundamental questions for higher educa- 
tion planning. The Master Plan 1976 suggested a 
decline in the number of high school graduates 
the traditional source of full-time students for col- 
leges and universities and described and 
encouraged increasing numbers of older 
students, often womea enrolling at post- 
secondary Institutions on a part-time basis. More 
recent data confirm these trends. The number of 
high school graduates in Ohio has been declin- 
ing for four years and will continue to decline 
throughout the 1980's Preliminary 1980 census 
data show that the decline in younger age 
groups is even greater than earlier expected 
and that the Increase in the 20-35 age groups Is 
somewhat less than expected 

But in spite of the declining school age popula- 
tioa college enrollments have rtsea A larger 
percentage of Ohio's population Is now going to 
college. In the past Ohio has been below the 
national norms for percentage of the population 
attending colleges and universities so this 
Increase may represent some catching up. How- 
ever, weakened economic conditions probably 
have had the effect of encouraging higher 



enrollments than In normal economic times 
Forecasters should toe cautious, therefore, about 
interpreting the current rise of enrollments as 
evidence of a long-term trend 

The Regents' Master Plan. 1976 projected differ- 
ing growth rates for different types of public insti- 
tutions, all of which have in fact fared better than 
expected The technical colleges, which have 
been highly responsive to Job market require 
me*ts by developing new programs, have 
shoVn the strongest enrollment growth In spite of 
vernations between projected and actual enroll- 
ments, the assumption that different kinds of in- 
stitutions would grow at different rates has been 
confirmed and should continue to guide state 
planning Enrollments In Ohio's private college 
and universities, which should be regarded tor 
planning purposes as yet another kind of institu- 
tion have increased only slightly since 1975 as 
was anticipated 

What future enrollment levels can Ohio's insti- 
tutions of higher education expect? Exhibit I 
divides students into three key age groups, 
shows enrollments of these groups In public col- 
leges and universities since 1971 (including the 
enrollment projections of the 1976 Plan), and pro- 
vides modified enrollment projections through 
1990. Two significant changes from the 1976 pro- 



jections should be noted Enrollments in the 18-21 
age groups have been greater than earlier anti- 
cipated and enrollments in the 22-29 age groups 
have been lower than anticipated Those who 
assumed that Increased college enrollment by 
older students would compensate lor the decline 
in the pool of traditional younger full-time 
students should take special note that 
enrollments in the 22-29 age, group have been 
below expectations Enrollments of students over 
30 however, have generally borne out the 1976 
projections Actual enrollments of all three 
groups in 1980 suggest that in 1990 the system 
overall may enroll fewer students than the 1976 
Master Plan projected 

Looking even further ahead the U S. Bureau of 
the Census anticipates that the number of young 
persons will begin to rise again toward theend 
of the century, following a low point In 1993. By 
the year 2000 the number of the nations 
18-year-olds will return to the 1980 leveL Although 
no forecast of detailed enrollments Is reliable tor 
so extended a period the message for long-term 
state planning is clear. The period of declining 
enrollments is likely to be a trough from which 
the state will rebound after a fifteen-year period 
and the present system of colleges and univer- 
sities so carefully put Into place over many yeens 
will continue to be needed by the State of ONo. 
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OHIO'S PUBLIC ENROLLMENT BY AGE GROUP 
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While some changes In the configuration of 
campuses (through selective mergers or other 
consolidation) may be Justified in the 1980 s, a 
basic strategy for sustaining the capability of the 
existing system is essential The policy proposals 
that follow seek to fashion such a strategy. 

Another possible influence on colleges and 
universities in the decade ahead hinges on the 
outcome of discussions on reinstating the 
national draft tor military service. U Congress 
decides to reinstate the draft and does not 
include an educational deferment the enroll- 
ment patterns of 18- and 19-year-old students will 
be radically changed. On the other hand If 
those who serve in the military receive strong 
educational benefits enrollments could rise far 
beyond present expectations but with a lag of 
two to three years lor the affected age groups. 

Other changes in federal and. state policies 

may also radically affect institutions of hlghGr 
education For example, historically, apart from 
grants lor research and creative activity, about 
96% of all federal aid to higher education has 
gone directly to students, while about 96% of all 
state aid has gone directly to institutions Any 
significant change in these patterns could have 
a very considerable impact on individual institu- 
tions as well as on higher education viewed 
statewide and nationally. 

The changing public perception of the 
value of college and university study also 
aflects higher education planning. As a rule, the 
job prospects of college graduates have histori- 
cally been better than the prospects ol persons 
without higher education exposure. Recent 
studies show this still to be true, that the high cor- 
relation between higher levels of education and 
higher lifetime earnings continues and that col- 
lege graduates generally suffer lower 
unemployment during difficult economic times 
Moreover, recent trends suggest that a college 
degree is a valuable asset to older persons 
reentering the job market and that continuing 
college education helps persons upgrade their 
employment skills in a rapidly changing tech* 
nological society. All of these factors reaffirm the 
value of higher education but each generation 
interprets that value in its own terms from its own 
perspective. A continuing challenge to Ohio's 
educators is to find the most effective ways of in- 
forming citizens about available educational 



services and to modify programs as appropriate 
in response to community needs 

T. 

A final lactor to be considered in any planning 
lor the future ol higher education in Ohio Is the 
increasingly keen competition for students, a 
competition that will probably continue ta 
sharpen as the available enrollment pool 
decreases Many kinds of educational institu 
Hons are entering this competition The Regents 
have recently noted a growing number ol out-of- 
state institutions seeking approval to offer 
courses and degree programs in Ohio. While 
Ohio law, by requiring Regents' approval lor 
such courses and programs assures that they 
will meet established levels ol quality, there is no 
provision lor comparable evaluation of existing 
programs offered by Ohio Institutions 

Competition lor students is also increasing from 
proprietary schools the business sector, profes- 
sional associations and many other organiza- 
tions Several recent laws require continuing 
education lor many professionals and 
paraprofesslonals to qualify lor and maintain 
their credentials or licensure. These various 
educational units are seeking to be involved in 
such new requirements Programs in new 
technologies such as the many emerging 
telecommunications technologies (television 
videotape, videodisc, computer-assisted learn- 
ing), have flourished, especially in the non- 
collegiate educational sector Ohio law now 
makes students in degree-granting proprietary 
colleges eligible lor Ohio Instructional Grants 
and Ohio Academic Scholarships a lactor that 
has encouraged the development ol these pro- 
grams particularly at the associate degree leveL 

Educational planners must keep a watchful 
eye on these and other lactors while maintain- 
ing a positive attitude toward the opportunities 
Inherent in the challenges ahead for higher 
education With positive measures toward 
cooperative solutions with strong and creative 
leadership, with collaborative rather than com- 
petitive ventures the system and the State of 
Ohio can emerge stronger than ever. The 
development of new and supportive relation- 
ships with business and industry, improvement of 
participation on the part of potential student 
groups and enhancement of program quality 
are the goals at hand 



OPPORTUNITY FOR A NEW SOCIAL COMPACT 



Institutions ol higher education and particu- 
larly state universities are commonly guided by 
a threefold mission of lnstructioa research, and 
public service. In working toward achievements 
In each ol these areas, Ohio's colleges and 
universities have given the lie to the Image ol 
ivory tower Institutions Isolated from the society 
around them, lor they have contributed impor- 
tantly to the enrichment and economy ol the 
state. Through instruction, higher education has 
provided a highly skilled work lorce and leaders 
lor the nation— individuals who have discovered 
and developed resources, managed and 
expanded corporations, provided health care, 
and worked in local state, and national posi- 
tions of leadership and trust 

Through research, a direct connection has 
been forged between higher education and the 
successful solution of contemporary problems- 
In agricultural development national defense, 
health sciences, industrial technologies, and the 
sophisticated technologies associated with the 
nation's space program, to name only a tew. 
Research within Ohio Institutions has provided 
many noteworthy contributions to the state. For 
example, tor many years the research con- 
ducted by the Ohio Agricultural Research and 
Development Center has greatly Improved larm 
productivity. Higher education researchers have 
also responded to Ohio's energy needs through 
funds made available by the Ohio General 
Assembly, the Ohio Board of Regents and the 
state universities established the Ohio inter- 
University Energy Research Council to coordi- 
nate energy research activities of the major 
public and private universities In the state. 
Similarly, the Ohio Coal Research Laboratories 
Association (OCRLA) was created to address 
Ohio's problem In the use of high-sulphur coaL 
Extensive investigations Into both basic 
mechanisms of human function and disease 
along with sophisticated clinical studies In 
patients characterize the pest and present 
research outputs from Ohio's health-related 
schools. These projects provide employment for 
technically skilled individuals and cutting-edge 
care for Ohio citizens. These examples are 
cooperative attempts by Ohio's Institutions to 



marshall their resources to help strengthen the 
state's economic viability. And having graduate 
and professional students assist in these efforts 
produces professionals who will themselves be 
thereby better prepared to serve business and 
industry as future researchers and leaders 

Higher education's work in instruction and 
research is widely understood and appreciated. 
The efforts of Ohio's colleges and universities to 
carry out their mission of public service are also 
widely evident but the Regents believe these 
efforts can and should be dramatically 
expanded and intensified Through public ser- 
vice, higher education reaches out to the society 
at large, extending Its Instructional and research 
resources to individuals and groups not nor- 
mally viewed as within the academic communi- 
ty, The faculty members ol Ohio's colleges and 
universities nave served as consultants and 
have ottered noncrectit workshop* seminars, 
and training programs. They have also sup- 
ported programs to share information and 
technologies widely- through the Ohio 
Technology Transfer Organization the Area 
Health Education Centers, the Labor Education 
and Research Service, the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service, and the Urban University Grants 
program. 

Additionally, the health education programs 
of the state have provided massive patient care 
services to Ohio. Each medical school— through 
Its programs In family medicine and primary 
care. Internal medicine, and pediatrics-reaches 
out within lb community to provide health ser- 
vice. Sophisticated tertiary care referral pro- 
grams exist at several medical schools to help 
patients with complex medical problems. And 
the statewide Area Health Education Centers 
programs provide training to nursing, allied 
health, dental medical and pharmacy students 
as well as extensive continuing educational pro* 
grams for practitioners in those same disciplines 

The fortunes of higher education in Ohio-Its 
vitality. Its quality, and the strength of Its rich 
faculty resources-are inextricably linked to the 
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fortunes of the state as a whole Ohio's colleges 
and universities should therefore be willing and 
determined to help the state meet its current 
challenges. Higher education's fidelity to this trust 
is essential to both its own interests and those of 
Ohio. Financial support lor higher education in 
the yeaxs ahead will depend both upon public 
perceptions of its usefulness and upon the state's 
ability to solve the economic problems it now 
faces Ohio's economic problems are not solely 
of its own making^ the solutions, however, in 
large part will have to be. On Ohio's college and 
university campuses, both public and private, is 
knowledge which can contribute importantly to 
the solution of these problems Higher education 
must organize itself so as to be a part of the solu- 
tion to Ohio's economic problems rather than 
simply to allow its needs to be a part of those 
problems 

A New Social Compact 

The Board of Regents urges that an unpre- 
cedented cooperative effort be made to identify 
areas in which the needs of the state and the 
strengths of higher education intersect. The 
higher education community and the State of 
Ohio should Join in making possible a new era of 
collaboration between public and private col- 
leges and universities and business industrial 
and governmental leaders pursuing the areas 
of greatest opportunity. To this end the Board pro- 
poses a new social compact between higher 
education and the society at large, a compact 
equally important and rewarding for both par- 
ties, to promote advancement of the quality of 
life in Ohio. 

Subsequent study and discussion by all parties 
to this compact will be necessary to forge details 
of this program. However, the Board proposes 
that greatly expanded efforts be undertaken 
within the general categories of instruction 
research, and service, and that three general 
principles govern these efforts 

1) All parties to the compact— leaders from 
education business industry. healthcare 
professions labor, government and the 
community— should be involved from the 
out*t 

* 2) All efforts of educational institutions to jaiQ in 
planning must be collaborative, with due 
regard in subsequent operational phases 



for appropriate competition among institu- 
tions able to render services 

3) Already existing strength* within Ohio's col- r 
leges and universities, not duplication of v 
strengths and resources should form the 
base for efforts to focus educational 
resources upon new opportunities 

In making this recommendation the Board of 
Regents fully recognizes the financial constraints 
on available resourceslft the present economy 
Each institution will have to determine the extent 
of its commitment to the new social compact 
sharing the cost of public service and research 
with society, business, and industry. This 
approach is not unlike the long-accepted con- 
cept of student and state sharing the cost of in- 
struction in which both benefit. Th® Board 
believes society likewise will fund college and 
university service activities (as it presently is in 
many instances) when the payoff becomes 
clearer. This recommendation for a new social 
compact simply urges institutions and their 
faculties to make the "front-end" investment 
necessary to expand the public's appreciation 
of higher education in instruction research and 
public service. Sustained funding during the 
coming period may well depend on how effec- 
tively institutions respond to this new opportunity. 

Instruction 

The instructional linkages with business indus- 
try, health care, social services and government 
seem most clearly to be areas for local or 
regional development Direct targeted col- 
laboration is needed between Ohio employers 
and all types of educational Institutions Both 
employers and educational Institutions are 
extremely widespread and diverse, yet nearly 
all educational Institutions in Ohio have the inter- 
est and capacity to serve these entities in various 
ways Moreover, many local linkages already 
exist— some relatively new, others of long- 
standing For example: 

• Individual businesses and industries have 
provided training for their employees or 
contracted lor such training with others 
Associations for this purpose, like the 
American Society for Training and 
Development already exist 

• Various Chambers of Commerce have 
established local* councils that address 



training needs as part ol a strategy lor 
developing local businesses and industries 
There are also local committees implement- 
ing the federal Comprehensive Employ- 
ment Training Act 

• Many labor groups have identified their 
members' training needs and have sought 
way* to satisfy them. 

• Health delivery systems, which are fre- 
quently major employers in the state's 
metropolitan centers, have provided exten- 
sive training and clinical experience lor 
health care professionals. 

• Working alone ana in concert colleges and 
universities have organized advisory com- 
mittees linking themselves to business, 
industrial and governmental groups that 
need in-service education Some regional 
consortia exist to coordinate their efforts. 

• The Division ot Vocational Education ol the 
Ohio Department ot Education has done 
substantial work to establish consortia ot 
vocational schools, community and 
technical colleges to provide job training 
tor businesses and industries. 

In most communities, several or all of these 
efforts have suggested to the Regents that no 
effective purpose would be served by trying to 
devise a uniform approach to this issue. Ohio 
communities quite naturally differ widely in their 
business and Industrial resources and in their 
ways of dealing with local interests However, a 
series of conferences recently sponsored by the 
Board of Regents uncovered a number of com- 
mon regional ^concerns throughout the state— 
namelyt 

• Many community organizations, agencies, 
and institutions ha^e overlapping purposes 
and objectives. 

• Redundant suiVeys have been made to 
evaluate local needs 

Some group efforts have unintentionally 
crossed purposes 

• Without a single forum considering the 
legitimate Interests ol all area parties, gaps In 
service and communication have occurred. 



These conferences concluded that a collabora- 
tive forum would help leaders working to 
strengthen existing linkages to understand better 
and evaluate the total linkage effort. 

After limited testing, the Board of Regents has 
found that forming regional work and learning 
councils may enhance linkage efforts <many of 
which are relatively new) by providing a forum 
for jjUscusslng mutual interests and sharing infor- 
mation Generally, no new structure is needed 
only coordination of efforts. These councils 
would not themselves deliver any services ar.d 
so would not compete with their component 
organizations. 

The Board ol Regents proposes and seeks to 
encourage the creation of work and learning 
councils at the local and regional level on an ad 
hoc basis Members will be representatives of 
major linkage organizations already in place as 
well as v key community representatives of 
educational employer employee, anc] govern- 
mental groups Council purposes * iu be deter- 
mined locally but will in all cases include con- 
sideration of educational opportunities ap- 
propriate to adults and the manpower needs of 
the area. Since the health care system is a viable 
service and employment sector, the Board of 
Regents encourages greater involvement by the 
health care delivery system and the health 
educational programs of the state in jointly seek- 
ing innovations as well as cost containment The 
Regents recommend using such computerized 
information aids as the Ohio Career Inlormation 
System when appropriate, and further recom- 
mend that Educational Inlormation Centers, 
where they have already been established be 
represented in these collaborative elforts 

Research 

The research interests of Ohio institutions and of 
individual faculty members often reflect a 
greater concern for extending knowledge than 
lor producing new technologies or products 
useful to business and industry Yet these interests 
where harmonies of purpose exist, likely can 
and must be linked with the needs, both immedi- 
ate and long-term, ot industrial development 
The central challenge will be to seek linkages 
which distort neither the legitimate academic 
interests of university research nor the legitimate 
interests in commercial development- develop- 




merit on which the economic strength of the 
state and nation is based 

Clearly, resources tor research are, not evenly 
dist ibuted among Ohio universities, and equally 
clearly, efforts to redistribute those resources 
would be neither cost effective nor useful 
Strategies to develop research linkages must 
deal sensitively with the diverse and legitimate 
interests ot aU parties to this new social compact 
They will have to reflect an understanding of 
how basic research flows over time toward 
technological and product development Such 
strategies will have to identify, evaluate and 
support research that has potential value for 
Ohio's business and industrial development 

The Board of Regents proposes the establish- 
ment of an appropriate structure to develop and 
implement a collaborative use of the state's 
research resources Representatives should be 
drawn from Ohio's major public and private 
research universities, from university health 
centers, from universities pursuing research on 
complex urban problem* from research areas of 
private research institutions as well as business 
and industry, and from government leaders con- 
cerned with industrial development including 
the Ohio Board of Regent! The principal objec- 
tives of this structure should bet (1) to identity 
strategies for expanding university research 
focused on promoting increased business and 
industrial activity in, Ohio; (2) to support 
increased productivity and renewal within exist- 
ing businesses and industries* and (3) to support 
governmental policies of long-range business 
and industrial development Very simply, the 
Board of Regents seeks to mqke knowledge 
widely accessible for solving the problems of the 
economy and is uniquely placed to serve as a 
marriage broker between research resources 
and users in business, industry, and government 
providing Important coordination and adminis- 
trative support 

Several steps need to be taken at an early 
date. 

• A review must be made of how new 
knowledge moves from the research labor- 
atory to the marketplace of goods and ser- 
vices. The proper roles of business, govern- 
ment and universities in stimulating and 
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supporting various stages oi d;at flow of 
knowledge must be understood. 

• The areas of research' that promise the 
greatest pertinence to economic develop- 
ment must be Identified and strategies of 
support must be devised for them. (The 
extensive health and agricultural research 
efforts in Ohio would be Included here.) 

• A highly sophisticated inventory must oe 
made of where such research is now going 
on or should be encouraged. 

• Means must be sought for evaluating 
research which has potential for new 
linkages with the users of research 

• Researchers and users must be brought 
together to plan ventures of mutual interest 

• Ohio's overall strategy for economic, 
development must be studied in light of the 
needs to develop new and to strengthen 
existing products through research 
linkages. 

• Colleges and universities must make provi- 
sions for accepting and encouraging refer- 
rals and local inquires for research 
assistance (recognizing, on the one hand 
the need simply to provide advice and on 
the other, the need for help in developing 
products and research) 

Throughout this^process, thought should be 
given to how innovation and creativity can be 
enhanced The intellectual resources on Ohio's 
college and university campuses are great and 
should be directed toward these important 
applications. However, the emphasis on applica- 
tions cannot be at the expense of basic research 
or balanced education 

Public Service 

Through public service activities, public and 
private colleges and universities share outside 
the academic community the Information and 
special resources developed through their 
research and instructional programs. In addition 
to the specific instructional and research 
resources dealt with in previous sections, three 
types of service activities require careful 
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development in the new social compact pro- 
posed in this chapter, direct services, consultative 
services, and technology tiansler services. 

By direct services is meant a broad range of 
services ottered usually by highly specialized 
units of a college or university. Examples include, 
a highly sophisticated veterinary clinic capable 
of treating unusual animal diseases or Injuries a 
specialized materials-testing laboratory which 
opens access to its more esoteric equipment to 
nonacademlc researchers, a specialized 
research library which opens Its holdings to all 
working in the field or a computer graphics 
laboratory developed for university instruction 
and research but available to a wide range of 
groups. Consultative services should be 
available through individual faculty members 
whose experiences an external group may tap 
to help solve its problems. Consultative services 
would also be available in a university- 
associated center or Institute. 

Technology transler services systematically 
provide access for interested parties to informa- 
tion growing out of a university's past research 
efforts. Technology transler services, which may 
be provided by universities and colleges indivi- 
dually or In concert require regular contacts 
with the groups to be served, detailed, 
knowledge as to where to And pertinent exper- 
tise and procedures for arranging access to that 
expertise by nonacademlc Individuals or 
organizations. In sum a technology transfer ser- 
vice places a well-devised information system 
and a well-informed professional person 
between the sources of information and their 
potential users. It may also involve the 
dissemination of information and research 
results through such Instructional routes as 
workshops, noncredit courses and consulting. 
Several existing examples of technology transler 
services are 

• The Ohio Cooperative Extension Service, 
which through its system of county and 
regional agents and supportive activities, 
has been the outstanding successful model 
of technology transfer. In collaboration with 
the Ohio Agricultural Research and 
Development Center. It has made a 
comprehensive contribution to Ohio's farm 
Industries and agricultural businesses 



• The Ohio Technology Transler Organization 
(OTTO> a pilot network project linking 
resources ol the state's universities with the 
needs ol Ohio businesses and Industries 
OTTO uses a number of two-year college 
Held agents working with the universities, to 
focus on problems of small and medium- 
sized firms. 

• The Urban Universities Program which is 
tied through a statewide consortium to the 
major state-supported urban-based univer- 
sities This program employs services from 
eight state universities to study the complex 
needs of large urban centers 

Although the businesses, industries, and 
Governmental and social service agencies that 
could benefit from these kinds of public service 
activities are spread throughout the state, the 
basic university resources associated with such 
activities are not evenly distributed Specialized 
resources rendering direct services tend to be 
concentrated within the comprehensive 
graduate universities although each ol the 
universities In the state makes contributions in 
particular fields Taking careful account of 
where resources for ciire<^ services are located 
imperative to expanding the availability of such 
services Faculty consultative resources are 
similarly configured but faculty resources are 
available on every university campus In Ohio. A 
comprehensive Inventory of these resources Is 
essential for efficient effective accessing of these 
resources Resources for technology transfer ser- 
vices are not evenly distributed across the state s 
colleges and universities Such servlcescfcaw 
most heavily upon existing research activities 
which in Ohio, are found on all university cam- 
puses to some extent but are concentrated at the 
comprehensive institutions 

In all three kinds of potential services new 
linkage systems must draw directly u P° n , fif- 
ing resources rather than attempt to duplicate 
them The research centers developed over 
scores of years at great expense to the state need 
now to be shared with Ohio's larger society. At 
the same time, the groups neecUr^j chance 
will be widely scattered throughout the state. 
Outreach mechanisms therefore must be 
developed to provide users with access to tne 
best source of information 
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The 114th Ohio General Assembly has man- 
dated that the Board ol Regents study and make 
recommendations regarding an Ohio business 
and Industry extension service, including social 
services Although the study is in its initial stages 
discussions with leaders of government higher 
educatloa and business suggest the following 
possible objectives for such an organization. 

• To disperse throughout Ohio information 
and technical knowledge based upon 
university research to the benefit of 
business industry, and government in order 
to enhance their productivity and effec- 
tiveness and to assist in forming new 
businesses and industries 

• To provide a relerral network through 
which businesses industries and govern- 
ments in Ohio may receive consultative ser- 
vices to expand and strengthen the 
business and industrial base of Ohio's 
economy; 

• To provide a referral network which will 
increase access to specialized libraries 
laboratories and other resources lor leaders 
of Ohio businesses industries and govern- 
ments 

• To coordinate instruction required for 
dissemination throughout Ohio ol informa- 
tion centered at colleges universities and 
medical centers regarding technologies ol 
value to Ohio's businesses industries and 
governments and 

• To provide a relerral service lor state 
businesses industries and governments 
seeking assistance and information about 
the research capabilities of Ohio's colleges 
universities and medical centers as they 
relate to problems those leaders confront 

The structure or organization of this proposed 
extension service will need to be defined and 



will be the subject of considerable deliberation 
However* several components ol such organiza- 
tion appear likely. 

• Those represented should include the state 
universities, two-year colleges private 
higher educational institutions which 
choose to participate and other agencies 
on whose resources the service draws the 
potential business and industrial users ol the 
services and state and local governments. 

• The Board of Regents should have an 
active role, consistent with its legislated 
authority, in coordinating these services 

• Clear roles should be designated lor 
regional colleges and universities as a local 
first line ol technology transfer and con- 
sultative service, with resources ol all univer- 
sities serving as a statewide back up and 
linkage to state research capabilities 

• Clear roles should be designated lor the 
two-year college campuses as geographi- 
cally dispersed points ol contact with local 
businesses industries and governmental 
agencies 

• An evaluative study should be made ol the 
Ohio Technology Transler Organization as 
well as a feasibility study to determine 
necessary modifications to make it an effec- 
tive base lor a statewide outreach network 

The Ohio Board ol Regents urges the higher 
education community, the leaders ol Ohio's 
businesses industries and health care systems 
and the governmental offices concerned with 
Ohio's economic and social development to join 
in the new social compact described here. The 
potential lor a mutually beneficial endeavor is 
great and the Regents seek support ol the 
several newly proposed ventures 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR IMPROVED ACCESS AND QUALITY 



Every Ohio citizen who Is qualified tor and 
desires a college-level education should find it 
possible to secure that education in Ohio. This 
principle is important to the State of Ohio lor 
several reasons, including the personal develop- 
ment of its residents and the social values, direct 
and indirect that arise out of an educated 
citizenry and a well-educated work force. 

Higher education benefits both the individual 
and the society in which individuals live and 
work. In considering access to higher education 
previous Master Plans have sought to assure 
open access by citizens to the personal benefits 
of enrolling in postsecondary studies, realizing 
that the effort to strengthen citizen access also 
benefits society. The issue of society's access to 
Ohio's institutions of higher education and the 
great "promise such access holds for the social 
and economic development of Ohio have been 
discussed earlier under "Opportunities For A 
New Social Compact" The focus of this chapter Is 
the issue of individual accessibility. 

Students turn to institutions of higher education 
for many reasons including personal intellec- 
tual development career advancement and 
economic and social mobility. Indeed the same 
student may turn to advanced study for different 
reasons at different times. Judgments of the 
accessibility and quality ol any experience in 
higher education are individual and hinge on 
each student's motives and needs in seeking 
education after high school Given the wide 
variety of legitimate reasons why any student 
may seek the services of higher education and 
the wide range of individual student perceptions 
of the effectiveness and quality of such services, 
it is reasonable to ask, what do Ohio's citizens 
expect when they gain access to higher educa- 
tion? Two answers immediately come forward 
Ohioans seek access to a comprehensive and 
responsive educational system, and they seek 
access to a high quality of service. 

A Comprehend**, BMpoNtve iducattonal 
System 

Broadly speaking, contemporary higher educ- 
ation provides for at least the following 



categories of students students of "traditional" 
age. older adults (those beyond the traditional 
college age)t and groups of students who may 
need special consideration 

• Educating "traditional" aged under- 
graduate students requires the early com- 
munication of academic expectations to 
college-bound high school students a 
broad undergraduate curriculum that offers 
both general education and career educa- 
tion components, and adequate prepara- 
tion for later graduate or professional study. 

These students should also have access, tt 
they earn it to graduate education oppor- 
tunities by which they can become 
teachers, scholars, researchers in either the 
academic or nonacademic worlds, or 
professionals in the growing number ol 
careers that require advanced education 

• Educating the older adults also requires 
undergraduate programs that foster per- 
sonal development and that provide pre- 
paration for careers and graduate study. 
But older students require programs that 
can accommodate their later entrance into 
higher educatioa or their returning to finish 
degrees after a period away from formal 
studies, or their desires for in-service educa* 
tion for career change or advancement For 
these students, graduate education may 
best include general education or in-ser- 
vice professional education And noncredit 
continuing education offers such students 
personal development career enhance- 
ment or pleasure. 

• Assisting in the social and economic mobil- 
ity of special categories of students will 
require special services to enhance par- 
ticipation and academic success of such 
students. These students may include racial 
or ethnic minorities who have suffered 
cultural disadvantages or handicapped 
students who have physical or emotional 
limitations. Womea too. may need some 
special consideration to help overcome 



historical educational and career stereo- 
types. Supportive services especially are 
needed to help those students who have 
academic deficiencies as they work to suc- 
ceed in individual educational programs. 

A High Quality of Service 

In higher educatioa defining "quality of ser- 
vice" and measuring progress toward it are 
highly Important but vexing tasks As Ohio's 
system phases down a long period of expansion 
and begins a period of possible enrollment insta- 
bility, how quality is defined and measured will 
decide many necessary choices during the next 
several years. Institutional managers and state 
officers should keep in mind criteria of excel- 
lence as they make their decisions. To be sure, 
other factors such as a widespread student need 
for a program, the social value of a service, the 
geographical ease of access to education and 
the productivity of a program relative to its cost 
are also essential to sound decisions. But with the 
pressure of constant growth largely relieved and 
a highly diverse system of services already in 
place, the years just ahead offer a challenge to 
increase quality through a process of deliberate 
choice. 

The Regents call for a concerted effort to define 
excellence of educational performance as a 
basis for sound choices among programs within 
an institution and among Institutions whose ser- 
vices overlap, and for a parallel effort to seek 
means by which to encourage and reward 
excellence in higher education The Regents 
also recognize that no single definition or stand- 
ard of excellence will be appropriate to the 
diverse purposes and audiences of higher 
education In Ohio. The following sections review 
the current status of individual access to higher 
education in Ohio and incorporate recommen- 
dations of collaborative steps to clarify the 
meaning of excellence in various contexts, The 
Regents make these recommendations as goals 
for institutions and state planning in the years 
ahead 

Access to Programs 

College Preparation 

Success in higher education requires ade- 
quate preparation Increasingly in recent 
decades, students have been entering college 
unprepared to do college level work in 



mathematics and English and consequently 
with diminished chances for success In college. 
Traditionally, individual colleges and univer- 
sities throughout Ohio have Vorked to meet the 
needs of inadequately prepared new students 
by addressing the deficiencies, not the causes of 
those deficiencies. 

More recently, the Board of Regents has joined 
in an unprecedented liaison with the Ohio Board 
of Education to provide leadership in addressing 
this statewide educational concern and in help- 
ing students move from high school to college 
with a greater chance for success. In 198Q in an 
effort to find a workable approach to this need, 
the two Boards appointed the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Articulation between Secondary Educa- 
tion and Ohio Colleges, Charged with develop- 
ing a college preparatory curriculum that 11 
mastered would prepare students for college- 
level work, the Commission made recommen- 
dations regarding curriculum, teacher educa- 
tion and communications 

The recommendations formed a base for the 
continuing work of an Advisory Council on Col- 
lege Preparatory Programs Extensive efforts are 
now underway to advise students teachers 
administrators college faculty, parents and the 
general public about college preparatory pro- 
grams in Ohio and to implement the Articulation 
Commission's recommendations And the results 
of these efforts are already being experienced in 
course enrollments within Ohio's high schools 

Promoting adequate college preparation is a 
complex task that no single agency or institution 
can accomplish alone. Cooperation between 
the State Board of Education and the Board of 
Regents should serve as a prototype for address- 
ing statewide problems in educatioa Colleges 
and high schools should also work together 
closely, since each has much to learn from the 
other. Together they can best advise college- 
bound students as to how best to prepare for 
higher educatioa Beginning with discussions 
between high school and college administra- 
tors then between high school and college 
faculty, the collaborative process must eventual- 
ly involve parents students and community 
representatives One outstanding example of this 
cooperative approach is the Early Mathematics 
Placement Test Program developed by one 
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university to assess the math competency ol 
high school Juniors in relation to its own expecta- 
tions. This allows time lor corrective action during 
high schooL This program should be considered 
by all Ohio high schools, and a similar program 
measuring high school juniors' English composi- 
tion skills should be planned and implemented. 
Both programs merit legislative funding 

Undergraduate Programs 

Ohio's colleges and universities collectively 
otier a comprehensive range ol undergraduate 
programs including virtually every recognized 
basic field of knowledge, and two-year pro- 
grams of a general or technical character are 
also available in many disciplines Because 
there is little consensus as to the diverse purposes 
and expectations of these programs however, it 
is difficult to encourage or reward outstanding 
performance Although in most programs the 
major concentration is coherent and well- 
defined general education course requirements 
seldom reflect clear objectives or purposes 
Typically, requirements seek to assure that 
students will be exposed to elements (physical 
social cultural ethical) of the compiex environ- 
ment in which they will live, and to encourage 
mastery of skills in language and mathematics 
They seek to provide exposure to the broad 
scope of knowledge and of relationships 
between disciplines-fostering the abilities to 
understand our world to reason soundly, to act 
ethically and wisely, and to communicate effec- 
tively. But a problem found all too often among 
general education requirements is lack of 
coherence in support of these themes due to too 
broad an elective choice for individual students 
For the technician or paraprofessional who is 
acquiring education to support a professional 
person general education has been more 
specifically described as an introduction to the 
broad context of the workplace. Unfortunately, 
the requirements defined to meet these goals 
many times bear little relationship to stated 
goals 

The Regents therefore encourage colleges and 
universities to study the purposes and expecta- 
tions of general education requirements and to 
work to assure that those purposes and expecta- 
tions are achieved Such study is essential to 
assuring the high quality of programs and in a 
time of limited resources can lead to cost savings 
through tighter curricula Additionally, the 



Regents recommend that the Chancellor exa- 
mine this issue with the leadership of Ohio's col- 
leges and universities Such examination should 
include a study of the current role of general 
education— within diverse programs and institu- 
tions—and recommendations for more effective 
programs of general education in Ohia 

Another critical issue relating to excellence of 
undergraduate education is the developmental 
support ol students who come to college defi- 
cient in important educational skills Develop- 
mental education and its companion remedial 
education are designed to bridge the educa- 
tional gap many students find between high 
school and college. These programs promote 
access to another kind of higher education just 
as the physical construction ol a statewide net- 
work of institutions has promoted access for the 
physically handicapped Developmental and 
remedial programs have focused on mathe- 
matics and English-skills fundamental to col- 
lege success Since 1978, in response to a 
legislative mandate, the Ohio Board of Regents 
has reported for each Ohio high school system 
the percentage ol students requiring remedial 
mathematics and English at Ohio's state colleges 
and universities In the first year of the study. 
1978-79, 22 percent of all entering freshmen 
required remediation in mathematics and 15 
percent in English. In 1979-80, 19 percent took 
remedial mathematics and 14 percent remedial 
English In 19SO-8L 20 percent enrolled In 
remedial mathematics and 16 percent In 
remedial English The recent slight increases 
may be generally attributed to redefinition of 
programs not to any changes in actual need for 
remediation This information will become more 
valuable as follow-up studies permit evaluation 
of these students' success in different kinds and 
levels of programs 

Recent changes in the subsidy formula have 
sought to regularize the funding of basic skills 
courses and to channel the support of learning 
laboratories and tutoring through categorical 
fundir^r of Developmental Educatioa The con- 
tinued support of developmental and remedial 
coursework will be vital as long as students 
remain academically underprepared Eventu- 
ally, if the articulation programs described 
earlier are implemented the demand tor basic 
skills courses at the college level should be 
reduced Meanwhile, many students entering 
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college directly from high school and many 
older students who need to reclaim earlier skills 
will need remedial college wort In the future, 
adult learners enrolling after several years away 
from the classroom will probably show the 
greatest continuing need for these services 

Graduate Programs 

Ohio has a wide array of graduate programs 
In the Master Plan of 1976, the Regents judged 
that the state's master's and doctoral level 
research-oriented programs were wide ranging 
and fully developed and concluded that few 
new programs could be justified. Except for 
improved procedures for program evaluation 
and review, no substantial change has occurred 
since 1976, and the Regents remain committed to 
approving new research-oriented graduate pro- 
grams only in very unusual circumstances On 
the other hand the 1976 Master Plan called for 
establishing practice-oriented graduate pro- 
grams where clear need could be shown and 
new programs— both interdisciplinary and in 
fields where practice-oriented programs did not 
previously exist— have been actively devel- 
oped. The 1976 Plan advised that such new 
practice-oriented programs must be clearly 
needed and of high quality, and the Regents 
reaffirm this policy. 

However, clearer definition of objectives and 
expectations for graduate programs Is needed 
Leaders of graduate education have found it dif- 
ficult to reach a working consensus about what 
distinguishes a graduate program from an 
undergraduate one The question has proved 
especially difficult to answer in the case of 
master's programs designed for the in-service 
education of working professionals Practice- 
oriented curricula frequently lack coherence 
around central themes and purposes The diver- 
sity of objectives for graduate programs (as for 
undergraduate programs) implies diversity in 
the measures of excellence, and consequently 
no single criterion or set of criteria of quality 
seems universally applicable. But a consensus 
concerning the possible varieties of excellence 
of graduate programs is needed for making 
crucial program and curricukxr choices 

The Regents therefore recommend that col- 
leges and universities individually and col- 
laboratively, undertake studies designed to lay 
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a base for consensus regarding judgments of 
quality in graduate programming. Such studies 
should define the purposes and expectations of 
the state's various kinds and levels of graduate 
programs and should develop statements of 
acceptable quality appropriate to those various 
kinds and levels Individual institutions will likely 
find these studies valuable In reviewing pro- 
grams with a concern for quality, and such 
studies will also inform statewide policies regard- 
ing institutional missions, program changes, and 
financial support. 

Noncredit Continuing Education Programs 

A recent study conducted by the Board of 
Regents found that Ohio's colleges and univer- 
sities serve approximately a quarter of a million 
people annually with noncredit seminars con- 
ferences courses, workshops and the like. About 
SO percent of these offerings focus on improving 
basic skills upgrading professional competence, 
and increasing personal/intellectual develop- 
ment, while about 20 percent help Individuals 
make better use of leisure time. The Regents urge 
eliminating leisure/recreational coursework, 
which tends to harm the image and the funding 
of continuing education However, the Regents 
strongly support noncredit offerings that assist in 
the economic and community development of 
the state— including courses and workshops 
designed for groups within business and indus- 
try, government and social service agencies 
and offerings that provide for training, retraining, 
and upgrading of professional competencies 
Ohio's colleges and universities should work 
even more closely with area businesses to 
discover which needs are compatible with the 
mission of, and can therefore be met by, higher 
education 

The Regents also urge the elimination of 
unnecessary duplication in noncredit continu- 
ing education programs Further, an institution's 
noncredit programs should equal its credit offer- 
ings in quality and should be taught by its 
regular faculty. An institution should consider 
ways in which its lull-time faculty can be used In 
noncredit Instruction especially In courses that 
will strengthen the economic and community 
development of the state. Increased efforts to 
forge links between the academic community 
and the business community should be recog- 
nized and encouraged 
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Accm to torn Miytfcol Syitem 

Geographic Accw 

Ohio's Institutions of higher education are 
located conveniently lor most Ohioans Virtually 
all residents ol the state— 99 percent-live within 
commuting distance o! a public or private col- 
lege or university that provides baccalaureate 
instruction And 96 percent ol all Ohioans live 
within commuting distance o! a two-year cam- 
pus offerirxj either technical education or 
general college courses accredited lor transfer. 
A center of graduate education is within com- 
muting distance ot 81 percent ol all Ohioans. 
Additionally, Ohio institutions annually offer 
approximately 4500 undergraduate course sec- 
tions and 1900 graduate-level course sections 
away from their permanent campuses. 01 
course, all Ohioans have access to residential 
programs of both the private colleges and the 
state colleges and universities 

The Regents believe that because of financial 
constraints further geographical expansion will 
in most cases jeopardize the quality of existing 
institutions and that every effort must be made to 
avoid new permanent locations The Regents 
urge that wherever possible existing campuses 
be used for additional program development 
through collaboration among colleges and 
universities whenever appropriate. 

Teacher education business administration 
and nursing are fields of study prominent in off- 
campus offerings Elementary, middle, and 
secondary school teachers and administrators 
continue to request that colleges of education 
olfer off-campus graduate courses in their 
districts Middle-level management personnel 
regularly call upon schools of business adminis- 
tration to adjust course offerings locations and 
times to their needs and schedules. Many 
diploma and associate degree nurses for exam- 
ple, are seeking opportunities convenient to their 
workplaces and schedules so that they can com- 
plete baccalaureate degrees Each of these 
categories requires thorough and continuing 
reassessment by Ohio's colleges and universities 
and by the Board of Regents 

Because of numerous immediate problems 
and policy issues that have long-term 
significance, the Board of Regents and the 
higher education community in general need 



continually to study off-campus and nontradi- 
tional instruction The later topic The Maturing 
System," includes more extensive discussion of 
this issue. T 

Accow for Physically Impaired Students 

The federal Rehabilitation Act ol 1973 
guarantees specific rights in federally funded 
programs and activities to persons who qualify 
as handicapped Section 504 of the Act states 
that "No otherwise qualified handicapped indi- 
vidual in the United Statesman solely by reason 
ol his handicap be excluded from the participa- 
tion in be denied the benefits of, or be subjected 
to discrimination under any program or activity 
receiving lederal financial assistance." This flexi- 
ble principle allows institutions to comply based 
on their existing conditions and the needs ol their 
handicapped participants. Often programs and 
activities may be made accessible by changes 
in procedures, practice, and policies that ensure 
programmatic access In other instances build- 
ing modifications or construction may be re- 
quired to eliminate physical barriers but struc- 
tural changes are required only in instances 
where program accessibility cannot be effec- 
tively achieved through other means 

Ohio's colleges and universities have a proud 
record in this regard Many institutions have 
developed plans and implemented structural 
changes to promote accessibility, and the Ohio 
General Assembly has appropriated $5500,000 
to finance these modifications on state- 
supported campuses Many institutions have 
financed with internal funds the removal of 
physical barriers to the handicapped and 
extensive construction has reflected this concern 
for physical access The Board of Regents will 
continue to seek funds for modifications needed 
to increase even further physical accessibility 
and to encourage attitudes and policies that 
open doors to programs as well as buildings 

Financial Accow 

By easing the burden of heavy educational 
costs student financial aid programs provide for 
many students access to a choice of colleges and 
careers Many financial assistance programs— 
lederaL state, institutional private— aim toward 
this objective. Current lederal programs include, 
the Pell Grant (lormerly known as the Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grant) Program, which 
provides need-based grants to undergraduates 
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the Guaranteed Student Loan Program which 
makes available low-Interest deferred payment 
loans to undergraduate, graduate and proles- 
sional students; the Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants Program which assists 
students with exceptional need the College 
Work-Study Program and the National Direct Stu- 
dent Loan Program. State programs include Ohio 
Instructional Grants based on family income, the 
War Orphans Scholarships and Police and Fire 
Fighter Fee Waivers based on special family cir- 
cumstances, the Central State University limited 
Tuition Waivers, the Ohio Academic Scholar- 
ships based on outstanding academic achieve- 
ment and ability, and the Ohio National Guard 
Scholarships which link educational benefits to 
enlistment 

College financial aid officers attempt to 
develop a financial aid package" for each stu- 
dent with demonstrated need. Need is the dif- 
ference between a student's educational costs 
and the amount the family can contribute as 
determined by a needs analysis process The 
Ohio Instructional Grant Pell Grant and 
Guaranteed Student Loan are first totaled in the 
financial aid package, and if there is remaining 
need the college financial office may draw on 
campus-based programs or Institutional 
resources to complete the student's package. 

Currently several lactors are straining llnanclal 
aid resources and threatening access lor needy 



students. At Ohio's public colleges and univer- 
sities tuition costs have risen nearly 50 percent 
over the last two years and are likely to rise 
further, and similar increased have occurred in 
the state's private schools Federal financial aid 
programs already have been reduced and 
many still face more substantial reductions, with 
the result that fewer students will qualify and 
fewer dollars will be available per student The 
result of such reductions is likely to be the 
redistribution of student populations from inde- 
pendent colleges and universities to the less cost- 
ly public institutions, and from the four-year 
residential campuses to urban universities and 
two-year campuses which offer the more eco- 
nomical live-at-home option In some cases, 
students may find it difficult to attend college at 
all Long-established programs to provide stu- 
dent choice are clearly in jeopardy. 

Many of the lactors that will determine the 
adequacy of student financial assistance 
available to Ohloans are uncertain at this 
writing and thus, a thorough analysis of state 
» policies relating to continued financial access to 
education is not possible. The Board of Regents 
will continue to review and study the impact of 
rising costs, rising fee levels, and diminishing aid 
resources as it relates to student populations. 
Assuring financial access for Ohio students to 
both state-supported and private colleges and 
universities in Ohio will remain an urgent priority 
in the planning period ahead 
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STABILIZING THE BASE 



The opening years ol this decade have amply 
demonstrated the susceptibility of colleges and 
universities to economic cycles In Ohio as 
elsewhere, the shortage of jobs has placed unex- 
pected enrollment demands on higher educa- 
tion at the same time that an economic 
downturn has forced reductions in support from 
the state and other sources. Historically, the 
amount of state tax support lor Ohio's public insti- 
tutions has been substantially lower than in com- 
parable states. However, recently the states 
economic condition has started to erode even 
that support and the future of state finances is 
troubling. Inflation and shrinking federal support 
compound the threat to quality higher educa- 
tion for Ohio citizens 

Adjusting to recent financial conditions has 
required a host of temporary budget constraints. 
But a prolonged financial crisis resulting from 
enrollment instability will require long-term 
strategic planning by institutional managers 
Such planning versus traditional budget balanc- 
ing was the topic of a series of management 
studies that the Regents undertook in 1979. The 
Regents believe that for institutions to remain 
vttal-indeed. In some cases to survive— will 
require planning that includes a reallocation of 
resources and that retains and strengthens 
strong academic programs as lower priority pro- 
grams are phased out One result may well be 
the emergence ol stronger, more efficient institu- 
tions ottering narrower auricular choice^ to 
somewhat smaller student bodies 

■eloim ot mbddy luppert 

For a number of years state levels of tax sup- 
port have been based on an enrollment driven 
formula In which the number of lull-time- 
equivalent enrollments by level of Instruction 
and the average costs of such instruction were 
the sole determinants of institutional support 
Some modifications were needed as early as 
1972 when enrollments unexpectedly fluctuated 
but these were handled as exceptions to the 
budgetary system. These ad hoc modifications 
and the prospect of prolonged enrollment 
decline for the system raised questions about the 



suitability of that enrollment-driven system for 
budgeting In the 1980 s With the Regents' leader- 
ship In 1980. three committees representing 
various management perspectives institutional 
presidents academic officers budget and 
finance officers and planners and state budget 
officers began a year-long study of alternative 
formulas 

The result has been a fundamental reform in 
state budgeting procedures by which the State 
ol Ohio continues to earn prominence In the 
development and use of higher education 
budget formulas At the heart ol the formula 
review, each function and activity typical of a 
college or university was studied for its respon- 
siveness to enrollment change. Examiners pur- 
sued such questions as what activities should be 
reduced as the volume of service declines and 
how rapidly such adjustments could be made 
without harming program quality. 

By applying fixed and variable cost concepts 
and marginal cost expectations a new formula 
system was designed and Incorporated Into the 
state's 1981-83 operating budget Components 
included 

• Direct Instructional costs which includes 
laculty salaries and comprises over 50 per- 
cent of all Instructional and General Expend- 
itures is divided into fixed and variable com- 
ponents based on the incidence of single 
section courses To fulfill its obligations to 
students majoring In approved programs 
an Institution must offer all courses in its 
required curriculum. Wherever courses are 
offered in multiple sections an institution 
may be able to reduce the number of sec- 
tions as enrollments decline, but the first sec- 
tion is basic to the curriculum and 
represents a fixed cost 

In the new formula the costs of the multiple 
sections are expected to vary according to 
the number of students registered for the 
course. The number of students enrolling in 
evening sections is also taken into account 
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since this service is basic and adds costs 
beyond daytime operations. The system of 
basic prograihmatic protection further 
recognizes that small campuses (those 
below lOOO full-time-equivalent enroll- 
ment) have less flexibility in adjusting to 
enrollment decline, since a large portion of 
their instruction is ottered in single section 
courses 

Where multiple section costs should decline 
according to declining enrollment a one- 
year period of adjustment is provided. To 
allow fox orderly change, including the ter- 
mination of contractual employees, the 
Regents and institutions had recommended 
an adjustment period of two years and con- 
tinue to pursue this formula revision 

Library acquisitions and related costs 
represent only 25 percent of Instructional 
and General Expenditures but are critical to 
the quality of academic programs Indexed 
to the number and type of academic pro- 
grams these expenditures are considered 
as fixed costs and have been removed 
entirely from the enrollment base. A new 
Index based on the number and range of 
programs at various Institutions is weighted 
In favor of graduate programs recognizing 
the special demands such programs make 
on library expenditures. 

i Plant operation and maintenance costs 
nearly 13 percent of Instructional and 
General spending, are now based on the 
amount and character of space operated 
by each institution A new plant index 
recognizes standard space categories and 
standard support allowances for utilities 
custodial services, and building 
maintenance. The formula recognizes 
special space usage patterns including 
extended hours of some classrooms and 
laboratories, and also provides an 
allowance for maintaining roads and 
grounds Plant costs are classified as fixed 

i Selected student services representing 4 
percent ot total spending, include student 
admissions registration and record Keep- 
ing, financial aid administration, counsel- 
ing, and career guidance. This category, 
classified as half-fixed and halt-variable. 



allows a one-year adjustment period for the 
variable portion when enrollments decline. 
Headcount enrollments rather than full- 
time-equivalent enrollmeAts determine the 
variable portion of this budg et component. 

• Administration and support 30 percent of 
total spending* include general administra- 
tive and support activities— fiscal opera- 
tions logistical services public relations and 
development course and curriculum 
development and administrative com- 
puting support One-halt of this category Is 
considered fixed and one-hall variable, 
with a one-year adjustment period for 
reduction of the variable portion where 
enrollments may decline. Full-time- 
equivalent student counts are used to 
reflect student enrollments 

This revised formula provides protection essen- 
tial to the financial stability of Institutions with 
declining enrollments Retaining and perfecting 
this formula are critical to the extended plan- 
ning ahead And since some of the institutions 
within the system are anticipated to continue 
their program development and to experience 
continued enrollment increases the revised for- 
mulas continue past commitments to provide 
support essential for growth in the enrollment 
related functions of instructioa student services 
and administration 

ProceM tor Follow-Up 

Future enrollment patterns and their timetables 
remain unclear. It is certaia however, that institu- 
tions under pressure need flexibility, not con- 
straints, as they manage internal trade-offs of 
available funds in response to enrollment or 
income decline. By anticipating variable cost 
change while protecting the core of vital educa- 
tional services the new funding strategy is 
intended to accommodate change without 
disruption 11 

But change must come about and state policy 
must assure that it does or the promised stability 
during changing circumstances will not be 
achieved Among the targets for longer range 
change arei 

• Pr o gr am Review. A process for the review 
and evaluation ot all Instructional pro- 
grams is essential with eventual reordering 
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of priorities and costs associated with those 
priorities. Program review must be centered 
within each institution and must emphasize 
internal processes in evaluating instruc- 
tional programs The Board of Regents' role 
should be to encourage that process, but 
also to lead in coordinating a state-level 
review which supplements on an interinsti- 
tutlonal basis the internal evaluation done 
by each institutioa This state-level process Is 
discussed further in "The Maturing System" 
section. 

• Space Utilization Studied Where enroll- 
ments decline, the need arises for overt 
management of facilities through longer- 
term space consolidatioa reduction or alter- 
native uses of excess space* and normaliz- 
ing of operating costs Future consultations 
on formula budgeting should fully explore 
this issue and seek ways to reward efficient 
operations 

• Library Collaboration The higher educa- 
tion system In the State of Ohio has become 
the national leader in development of col- 
laborative university library projects such 
as centralized cataloging, processing of 
library acquisitions, and Inter-library 
reference and exchange. Opportunities are 
available to extend these concepts into 
additional activities such as shared use and 
acquisition of specialized and research 
collections 

reflecting the Mom 

The restudy of budgeting techniques reaf- 
firmed several elements of past practice. First 
creation of a generalized funding formula for the 
system as a whole was preferred to develop- 
ment of unique budgets for each institutioa since 
this permits final allocation of appropriations by 
institutional officers and boards of trustees 
Second the existing sixteen program expen- 
diture models which recognize different expen- 
diture demands of various Instructional pro- 
grams will continue in use, to assure equity of 
support among institutions for similar programs 
Third the restudy confirmed the need for 
periodic adjustment of formulas The basis for 
these adjustments should be continuing cost 
research into changing spending patterns This 
will assure that the formula reflects over time the 
reality of actual expenditure patterns 



During the year-long process of formula revi- 
sion, a broad consensus developed concerning 
the concepts used to maintain a stable system of 
high quality. The basic elements of this consen- 
sus form peat of the 1981-83 operating budget The 
Regents are pledged to a careful collaborative 
follow-up process to Improve these elements of 
decision-making and to Improve the data base 
and the analysis upon which the reform rests 
Further revisions are needed to provide ways to 
reward high quality programs and efficient 
operations This Is a complex task, however, and 
may require several years of experience and 
consultation to achieve. 

Capital Improvements Planning 

For the 1980's capital Improvements in higher 
education will be unlike those of the past twenty 
years which were decades of expansion and 
constructioa The need for carefully selected new 
construction will continue, but with enrollments 
stable or declining, new emphasis must be placed 
upon utilities and renovations equipment 
replacement energy conservatioa selected 
building replacement and a general catch-up 
on needs that have accumulated in recent 
years 

• Maintenance of the System Now In Place 

The buildings and equipment on Ohio's 65 
campuses have an estimated replacement 
value of more than $4 billion and the first 
priority of campus administrators should be 
to maintain those facilities both on a day-to- 
day basis and with timely renovation to 
meet the needs of safety, efficiency, and 
changing instructional demands Expen- 
ditures lor plant operation and 
maintenance represent a large share of the 
nonpersonnel portion of campus budgets 
and every opportunity for reducing costs 
and improving efficiency must be 
used— including increased attention to 
energy conservatioa 

• New or Replacement Facilities 

Selected new facilities will probably be 
needed to meet the demands of new and 
changing programs However, before con- 
structing new facilities each institution must 
weigh all options— including the use of 
rededlcated space, community facilities 
and neighboring campuses Moreover, the 
long-term availability of operating funds for 
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such facilities must be assured. When a 
facility has outlived Its usefulness or is no 
longer In sound operating condltloa 
administrators should consider razing, 
renovatloa or replacement Particularly in 
those circumstances where the facility is not 
needed for the long term, the opportunity to 
reduce square footage through razing 
should be a prime consideration for cam- 
pus planners. But it alternate space is 
unavailable and programs served by an 
obsolete facility must be maintained 
renovation or replacement should be 
evaluated and a decision made based 
upon cost effectiveness 

Replacement Equipment 

The major expansion of campus facilities 
during the 1960s and 1970's also brought a 
substantial increase in the amount of 
instructional equipment used to support 
academic programs housed in new 
facilities. State policy generally allowed 
new equipment though not replacement 
equipment to be funded as part of new 
construction and indeed clearly required 
the construction of facilities fully equipped 
and ready for occupancy. From 1965 to 198Q 
more than $120 million In state capital 
improvement funds was spent for movable 
equipment Assuming an average useful 
life of 15 years for movable equipment the 
1980's will see a greatly Increased demand 
for replacement equipment And new up- 
to-date equipment will be needed to keep 
pace with technological change and to 
maintain academic quality. 

The enormous expenditures for equipment 
purchased through capital Improvement 
funds since the early 1960 s has never been 
reflected In the operating budgets of col- 
leges and universities and replacing the 
equipment by means of operating budgets 
is not possible because of the magnitude of 
the problem. The Regents urge funding of a 



systematic program of equipment replace- 
ment within the state's capital improve- 
ments appropriations perhaps through bor- 
rowing on a shorter term than commonly 
used for state capital improvements. 

Captkd ImptoremenU Budgeting 

Rather than planning for capital improve- 
ments by reacting to bullding by building 
requests of individual institutions (as has been 
the practice of recent years), the Regents seek 
the participation and cooperation of Ohio's 
higher education institutions in developing a 
systematic method or formula for determining 
capital appropriation needs for utilities and 
renovations Such a budgeting approach should 
address tty» following components, building 
renovation* programmatic renovation; building 
replacements* movable equipment replace- 
ment utility distribution renewal/replacement 
and street and bridge renewal/replacement 
The responsibility tor detailing campus utilities and 
renovation programs should remain with ad- 
ministrators of the individual campuses operating 
within state guidelines at need determination 

The state's investment In higher education 
capital improvements has been made possible 
principally through the Issuance of revenue 
bonds authorized by constitutional amendment 
In 196& This funding mechanism has worked 
well during a period when immediacy of need 
was clear and decisions had to be made quickly. 
Today, the debt service requirements of these 
bonds have become a competitive item of 
increasing prominence within the higher educa- 
tion operating budget In projected requirements 
for the 1981-83 biennium debt service will make 
up more than ten percent of the entire higher 
education budget For subsequent biennla pro- 
jects already authorized promise to raise this pro- 
portion of operating funds well toward the 
twenty percent level The Board of Regents con- 
tinues to express serious concern over further 
encroachment of debt service on the higher 
education operating budget 
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A CONSOLIDATION OF INSTITUTIONAL STRENGTH 



The 1980's a decade of enrollment instability, 
will very probably also be a time of limited 
financial resources The growth margin in fund- 
ing which has provided for educational innova- 
tions may well disappear, and state funding will 
not likely increase at nearly the pace experi- 
enced in previous years. 'Kiowthmanship" as 
an institutional and administrative sty Id will be 
highly counterproductive in such an environ- 
ment since Institutions will be challenged simply 
to maintain the services and programs they 
presently provide. Different types of institutions in 
different regions of the state will experience dif- 
fering enrollment changes, but all institutions will 
require expert management and flexibility in 
making difficult choices among their programs 
and services in such circumstances 

Consequently, the 1980's suggest a time of con- 
tinuing need for program review and revision 
Existing programs will need to be updated con- 
tinually in response to new knowledge and 
changing societal needs And making such pro- 
gram revisions will require consolidating pro- 
gram and service strengths and freeing funds 
now tied to activities of lower priority and 
urgency. 

Many institutions throughout the nation have 
initially responded to enrollment instability by 
seeking new enrollment markets through 
aggressive recruiting, developing new "rele- 
vant" programs and in general increasing inter- 
institutional competition Th* Board of Regents 
supports recruitment that enhances access and 
breadth of service for Ohioans but believes that 
simply Increasing or defending current enroll- 
ment levels by whatever measures is neither a 
responsible nor meaningful reaction to the 
realities of the 1980 s The Regents hope that par- 
ticipation rates of some groups can be 
significantly increased in the coming years But 
the pools of prospective "nontraditional" 
students are not a panacea for the projected 
declines of young students With a relatively 
finite number of potential students younger or 
older, more aggressive recruiting may benefit 



one Institution but directly harm others SbnOarly, 
to proliferate programs and services simply to 
attract students may In some cases greatly harm 
an institution by eroding its standards and the 
quality of its graduates which in turn may 
weaken its ability to hold its traditional attraction 
for students 

Ohio institutions nee^to plan strategies as 
members of a state educational community. 
They must further learn t<T seek high quality 
within available resources knowing thai fewer 
but better programs and services may tonn the 
best strategy for coping with a steady-slate or 
declining enrollment In a later section, a discus- 
sion is presented as to how institutions nul work 
toward productive, creative collaboration with 
their neighbors in place of unrestrained 
wasteful competition 



The task of cleattylr^r institutional objectives 
and missions should, however difficult be chief 
among the priorities lor hlgtyer educational in*i- 
tutions in the 190O's In some cases the*e missions 
are less complex than In others 

• A technical college provides to ifc students 
near-term "relevdht skills" in applied 
technologies It has almost entirely a local 
clientele Is dedicated to open admisfeon for 
students, and has a broadly utilitarian basic 
rationale. To reexamine this mission wilL in 
general result in a reaffirmation of existing 
commitments 

»» 

• A university's mission may be relatively* 
complex with diverse competing elements 
within it And change in a university's mis- 
sion is likely to have an impact on many 
other institutions. A university's 
undergraduate admissions policy may be 
nonselective while Its graduate and profes- 
sional programs are selective to varying 
degrees. A university may provide wttety 
diverse programs, with student drawn 
loca'Jy lor some, and regionally, statewide, 
or nationally for others. The nature and 
breadth of lb research programs may affect 
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a university's mission How these Important 
components relate is an important subject 
lor study in any reexamination of a univer- 
sity's complex mission 

The Regents firmly believe that each Institution 
must examine its own mission with sensitivity to 
Its impact on other institution* and in so doing 
exercise restraint when defining its institutional 
objectives within the context of the state's system 
of colleges and universities. The next section 
deals in greater detail with the larger context in 
which the Board hopes that institutional mission 
decisions will be made during the planning 
period ahead. 

Pursuing Excellence 

Once a college or university has reviewed its 
objectives in light of the needs of the 1980 s, the 
Regents urge it to define and pursue high quality 
in its programs and services The Board joins in 
the common hope that enrollment instability will 
not be permitted to undermine institutional 
dedication to high academic performance, and 
especially the Board hopes that standards of 
graduate education and the coherence and 
effectiveness of general education requirements 
will receive careful study in the planning period 
ahead 

After objectives and standards have been 
defined, many institutions, because of financial 
constraints, may well need to choose their best 
programs and services from among the good 
These, choices should be based on relative 
excellence of performance, on the centrallty of 
programs to institutional missioa on enrollments, 
on geographic accessibility, and on the impor- 
tance of programs to the larger public which 
institutions collectively serve. Supporting non- 
academic services must also be evaluated and 
an assignment of resources will need to be 
made on the basis of priorities— academic and 
nonacademic— established through these 
evaluations. 

Highly skillful management becomes even 
more essential to sustain quality in this cir- 
cumstance. The Board specifically encourages 
, institutions to study the recommendations 
relating to cost containment made earlier by the 
Regents' Management Studies Task Force. These 
recommendations Include approaches for 
implementing cost containment programs suited 



to an institution's own circumstances as well as 
recommended ways to motivate individuals 
and organizations to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities for saving costs Firiblly, the Regents 
again urge interinstltutional cooperation and 
collaboration, which clearly otter significant 
hope for maintaining and enhancing quality in 
the coming decade. Growing interest in and 
commitment to such collaboration is evident 
across the state in the activities of several 
regional consortia of colleges and universities, 
both public and private. The Board commends 
and encourages the efforts of these consortia to 
achieve greater economies for their members, 
increased accessibility for residents of their 
areas and reduced conflict in the planning of 
services by member institutions Refinements in 
statewide coordination of 5 institutional activities 
will be suggested later in this Plan. 

Pro gram Berlew 

Perhaps , the most important long-range 
strengthening of institutional planning for the 
coming decade promises to flow from institu- 
tional program review. In the 1976 Master Plan 
the Board of Regents urged state-supported insti- 
tutions to undertake a systematic, periodic inter- 
nal review of all academic programs Work 
undertaken as a part of the Regents' Manage- 
ment Studies Task Force dealt at some length 
with the objectives and processes which might 
productively be used by colleges and univer- 
sities to review academic programs. The 1981-83 
state appropriations act instructs state college 
and university boards of trustees to 'Initiate on- 
going processes for review and evaluation of all 
programs of instruction presently conducted by 
institutions for which they are responsible." Pur- 
pose of the review is 

"among other things determined by such 
boards of trustees the strengthening of pro- 
grams of special urgency to the institution's 
purposes, the modification of programs bet- 
ter to serve the changing needs of students, 
the reduction of costs within programs of 
continuing value to the institutions, and the 
elimination of programs which are too cost- 
ly for the benefits derived from such pro- 
grams, which are underproductive 
because of changes in enrollment patterns 
or otherwise, or which are unnecessarily 
duplicative of programs elsewhere avail- 
able within the universities and colleges of 
Ohio/' 




commend those Institutions which 
developed processes for interned program 
mW and which have established systematic 
C«VS lo evaluate their institutional commitments. 
■ conducted objectively and conscientiously, 
periodic internal program review will result 
flexibility for efficiently managing 
on well as a sharpening of the defini- 
Ci an institution's mission. 

& mandating institutional program review, the 
^appropriation act recognizes a state-level inter- 
est in the program review process 

"Processes for the review and evaluation of 
; ■ instructional programs shall be developed 

in conjunction with the Ohio Board of 
Regents and include use of peer reviewers 
selected at the discretion of the Board of 
I - Regents, from within or from outside the 

* ^ State of Ohio, and individual institutions 

* c shall look to the Ohio Board of Regents for 
assistance in identifying programs which 
appear to be unduly costly, underproduce 
ttve as regards thonging enrollment pat- 

* - ^ ten* or which appear unduly duplicative 

of programs elsewhere available to stu- 
dent* and for the scheduling of review pro- 
cesses as among institutions conducting 
similar programs" 

The Board believes that such state-level program 
review, while essentially separate from internal 
review processes, will provide a context within 
which internal review will take on greater 
meaning. 

State-level program reassessment provides for 
coordination of institutional responses to chang- 



ing societal needs For example, there may be a 
need statewide for the training of fewer medical 
doctors but more engineers Also, state-level 
monitoring may help td avoid simultaneous 
reductions of programs at several campuses 
reductions necessitated by continuing financial 
constraints Without this coordinatioa production 
of needed trained personnel and regional 
access to certain academic offerings could be 
Jeopardized And Anally, periodic revisiting of 
programs provides assurance that acceptable 
standards of program quality are sustained 
across Ihe state for all its citizens 

Linkages to the Society 

Among other institutional strategies which the 
Board of Regents recommends for the 1980's is 
renewed attention to services rendered to the 
larger society. In particular, the Board urges that 
each institution conduct a broad review of its 
own instructional research, and public service 
activities with a view to enhancing relationships 
with the developmental interests of the state. The 
Board also encourages institutions to review per- 
sonnel policies relating to faculty activities in the 
area of public service, and to modify such 
policies where warranted in order to make 
public service more attractive and more reward- 
ing to faculty members The Board also urges 
institutions to participate fully in the creation and 
operation of new external linkages, including 
the work and learning councils an extension ser- 
vice, and a statewide research and develop- 
ment structure. Finally, the Board of Regents 
urges institutional leaders to join together and 
with the Regents in pooling their creative leader- 
ship capabilities to address and resolve com- 
plex issues of competing missions and of service 
delivery, in order best to serve the critical 
interests of Ohio's citizens during this decade. 




THE MATURING SYSTEM 



The uncertainty of enrollments throughout the 
nexTfilteen years and the long-term financial 
problems facing the state pose urgent demands 
for state-level policy change. Without jeopardiz- 
ing the autonomy and diversity of individual col- 
leges and universities, such state-level policy 
must aim toward closer coordination between 
institutional performance and Ohio's interests 
and needs 

To be successful in the decade ahead higher 
education's managers must deal effectively with 
problems whose solutions have system-wide 
implications 

i 

• Any substantial alteration of an institution's 
mission may bring on direct conflict with 
neighboring institutions. 

• Questions of program need, duplication, 
quality, and cost effectiveness will increas- 
ingly require a regional or statewide 
perspective and sometimes even a 
national perspective. 

• Besides internal institutional options for pro- 
gram change, such interinstitutional options 
as collaboration merger, or transfer of pro- 
grams should be examined. 

• Off campus and nontraditional education 
will require coordination and shared 
responsibility for developing new services 
to meet Ohio's needs 

• Where educational and social objectives 
intertwine, as they do in health-related 
education collaboration will be required to 
serve the interests of both the state and indi- 
vidual institutions 

• Efforts to link higher education to the needs 
of business industry, and government will 
require interinstitutional collaboration— to 
avoid wasteful destructive competition, to 
build upon, existing institutional strengths 
and to make best use of limited resources 
for support 



In sum, the price of continued institutional inde- 
pendence in difficult times will be the accep- 
tance of joint responsibility by institutions and 
the Regents for addressing the state's problems 
and meeting its needs For only by joint efforts 
can the values of Institutional independence in 
educational matters be sorted out from urgent 
state needs within limited resources and both be 
best served Without alteration of governance 
Higher education has an opportunity to define 
the values of its educational services to the state 
and to enhance the willingness of the state 
government and the public to sustain colleges 
and universities in a period of change. Clarifica- 
tion of what the state will faithfully support within 
the mission of each of its colleges and univer- 
sities is a goal to be aggressively sought for its 
importance to individual institutions 

The Board of Regents calls upon all of the col- 
leges and universities of Ohio to fashion with the 
Board's support a new era of shared responsibil- 
ity for the maturation of Ohio's system of higher 
education This undertaking will require the faith 
and good will of all who are concerned with 
assuring the strength of higher education in 
years ahead and will call for compromise and 
restraint on the part of all Institutions in their 
scope of mission and program aspiration 

Instttuttonal lflNlom 

The first step in fashioning an effective system 
which acknowledges the individual missions of 
institutions Is to develop a simplified description 
of the currently demonstrable service which con- 
stitutes each institution's mission to date, The 
second step is to examine the effectiveness of 
existing programs of service within those iden- 
tified institutional missions looking toward 
desirable avenues of change. The third step Is to 
accept a concept of planning which places all 
future decisions about program change, mission 
change, and financial support within this 
framework for testing each action's Impact on 
the state's interests and needs 

Simple geographical service patterns appear 
to otter a good beginning point for the mission 



descriptions needed tor strategic planning: 
Because so much of higher education's value to 
the society takes the form of personal services (to 
students, to beneficiaries of direct services other 
than instructloa to the users of consultative 
assistance, or to the consumers of research 
knowledge possessed by Individual faculty per- 
sons} much of higher education's service can be 
categorized and compared in geographical 
terms The Instructional missions of the colleges 
and universities especially appear sharply dif- 
ferent in their geographical patterns of service. If 
this is so, and since all future planning must 
realistically move from the existing base, these 
patterns will provide the framework for review- 
ing current programs in light of the state's needs. 
These patterns also will suggest the need for 
planners to take into account the interests and 
concerns of institutions which share a particular 
geographic area and/or academic field of 
service. 

These relationships among institutions and the 
data for describing them are not new; nor does a 
recitation of them necessarily represent a con- 
straint on any institution's mission It simply states 
the facts. But repeating these facts can help to 
separate into manageable parts such complex 
Issues as mission overlap and conflict and can 
build a framework for program review and 
evaluation and for the identification of available 
strengths on which to build collaborative ven- 
tures No good purpose may be served for exam- 
ple, in debating the need for six existing 
academic programs In a given field of study if 
four of those programs have only part-time 
enrollments ol employed persona constrained to 
their local service areas while only two pro- 
grams serve a statewide market The reality of 
need for geographic access may dictate that 
purely local programs be judged within their 
local area quite apart from the statewide ser- 
vice needs of full-time residential students 
Similarly, the realities of geographic service 
areas will raise the question of why the state 
should not look to the local institution best able to 
meet a particular need rather than to the institu- 
tion which may historically or politically have 
claimed the service area in question 

To find existing service and resource strengths 
may simplify the selection of leadership centers 
in areas of new statewide service development 
Further, enrollment forecasts which have earlier 



been described as strikingly different in various 
areas of the state, will take on meaning for institu- 
tional and state-level policy decisions only as 
the probable enrollment impact on geographi- 
cally separated Institutions is portrayed 

Male Untventty Set vice Patterns , 

Nearly all the planning issues requiring atten- 
tion in the period ahead are illuminated and 
relatively simplified when seen against the 
realities of aUready developed institutional mis- 
sions For this reasoa the unde rgraduate* 
graduate, and graduate/professional service 
patterns of each of the state universities are 
identified in Tables 1 through 3 within a local a 
regional and a statewide geographical frame- 
work based upon origins of students served. For 
purposes of definitioa the "local" service area Is 
the home county of a university and those coun- 
ties contiguous to it The "regional" area expands 
to include all counties surrounding the local 
area The "statewide" areas include all territory 
outside the institution's regional service area 
Out-of-state service is noted as well For those In- 
stitutions which are located near the state's 
borders large numbers of students identified for 
out-of-state service may actually represent local 
or regional service by the above definition 

Service differences are Immediately apparent 
among the universities Some institutions are 
shown to serve very largely a local area others 
are predominantly statewide or national in their 
service patterns No two are closely alike, bely- 
ing earlier classification schemes which distin- 
guished residential from urban institutions as 
though they could easily be classified into such 
general categories Such classifications were 
useful in periods of general growth However, a 
more detailed understanding of each 
institution's circumstances and future prospects 
will be essential to wise decision-making in the 
coming period of adjustment and change. 

As is shown in Table 1 the instructional service 
orientations of Ohio's state universities are strik- 
ingly different The undergraduate orientations 
of seven of the universities— Cleveland State, 
Akroa Wright State, Youngstown State, Toledo, 
Cincinnati and Kent State-are overwhelmingly 
local and regional in character. Each draws 
nearly 80 percent or more of its undergraduate 
students from within its local or regional service 
area Ol this group, only Cincinnati and Toledo 
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TABLE 1 

State Universities 

Undergraduate Service Patterns (Fall 1980)* 
Based Upon Origins of Students Served 





Local and Regional 


State and Out-of -State 




Tv\cM4i iti rw\ 
UJiUTAluOn 


Local 


Regional 


Subtotal 


State 


Out-of- 
State 


Subtotal 


Total 

4UIWU 




98.0% 


0.5% 


98.5% 


0.4% 


1.1% 


1.5% 




A Irrnn 


89.0 


5.6 


94.6 


2.9 


2.5 


5.4 


100 


\A/fi/-tHt Qtrrfo 


89.4 


4.4 


93.8 


3.7 


2.5 


6.2 


100 


x ovui^siown oiuio 


87.9 


1.8 


89.7 


1.7 


8.6 


10.3 


100 




7*4 A 
( J.4 


R ft 


fO.m 


19 ft 


Q A 


91 A 


100 


Cincinnati 


72.8 


4.8 


77.6 


15.7 


6.7 


22.4 


100 


Kent State 


71.7 


13.3 


85.0 


7.7 


7.3 


15.0 


100 


Ohio State 


37.4 


6.4 


43.8 


49.1 


7.1 


56.2 


100 


Central State 


34.4 


15.4 


49.8 


14.6 


35.6 


50.2 


100 


Miami 


33.1 


4.8 


37.9 


43.3 


18.8 


62.1 


100 


Bowling Green State 


28.3 


10.0 


38.3 


56.0 


5.7 


61.7 


100 


Ohio 


12.2 


7.3 


19.5 


61.8 


18.7 


80.5 


100 



TABLE 2 

State Universities 

Graduate Service Patterns (Fall 1980)* 
Based Upon Origins ol Students Served 





Local and Regional 


State and Out-of-State 














Out-of- 






Institution 


Local 


Regional 


Subtotal 


State 


State 


Subtotal 


Total 


Cleveland State 


96.8% 


0.8% 


97.6% 


0.8% 


1.6% 


2.4% 


100% 


Youngstown State 


81.6 


3.2 


84.8 


1.0 


14.2 


15.2 


100 


Wright State 


80.3 


6.9 


87.2 


6.0 


6.8 


12.8 


100 


Akron 


79.5 


6.5 


86.0 


1.8 


12.2 


14.0 


100 


Toledo 


74.7 


3.0 


77.7 


6.2 


16.1 


22.3 


100 


Kent State 


74.4 


10.9 


85.3 


5.7 


9.0 


14.7 


100 


Cincinnati 


65.4 


^3.3 


68.7 


4.2 


27.1 


31.3 


100 


Bowling Green State 


46.7 / 


9.9 


56.6 


17.3 


26.1 


43.4 


100 


Ohio State 


43.6 


3.9 


47.5 


16.3 


36.2 i 


52.5 


100 


Miami 


42.5 


4.2 


46.7 


19.3 


34.0 


53.3 


100 


Ohio 


19.0 


7.3 


26.3 


18.5 


55.2 


73.7 


100 



* Complied from Ohio Board ol Pegento UniJorm Information SyH#m 
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TABLE 3 

Stat* Universities 

Graduate /Professional Service Patterns (Fall 1980V 
Based Upon Origins ol Students Served 





Local and Regional 


State and Out-of State 




Institution 


Local 


Regional 


sudoral 


Snuie 


Out-ol- 


Subtotal 


Trttrrl 
l wiux 


Cleveland State 


85.3% 


4.5% 


89.8% 


2.3% 


• 7.9% 


10.2% 


1UU7* 


Akion 


66.1 


17.2 


83.3 


6.2 


10.5 


16.7 


100 


Wright State 


59.9 


9.6 


69.5 


27.0 


3.5 


30.5 


100 


Cincinnati 


50.2 


6.3 


56.5 


31.3 


12.2 


43.5 


100 


Toledo 


39.3 


4.0 


43.3 


25.7 


31.0 


56.7 


100 


Ohio State 


23.2 


4.9 


28.1 


60.2 


11.7 


71.9 


100 


Ohio 


2.5 


1.5 


4.0 


84.0 


12.0 


96.0 


100 




* CompUtd bom Ohio Board ol Regcnfc' Unflorm Intoimatton Sv^em 

draw more than lO percent ol their under- 
graduate students trom the statewide pool of 
Ohloans enrolling at a state university campus 
as well as substantial numbers of students trom 
their neighboring states of Kentucky and 
Michigan. 

Four senior Institutions— Ohio State, Miami 
Bowling Green State, and Ohio universities— 
while also drawing substantial proportions of 
their students from within their own regions, are 
oriented to serve the statewide student in propor- 
tions ranging from 43 to 62 percent Central State 
is unique In finding only about half of Its students 
within its regioa only 15 percent from the 
balance of the state, and more than 35 percent 
from outside of Ohio. Ohio University likewise 
shows unique patterns in that only 19 percent 
come from the Immediate regioa 62 percent 
come from across the state, and nearly 19 per- 
cent are drawn from outside the State of Ohio. 

The patterns of enrollment are not fixed. Institu- 
tions need to study trends in these patterns over 
time. However, given the length of time over 
which these patterns ol service have developed, 
it seems likely that significant changes would be 
very difficult to achieve In the short term. It is also 
clear that the decision ol any Individual Institu- 
tion to attempt to change those patterns In 
substantial ways will have a direct Impact upon 
other institutions with which it would increas- 



ingly compete and which surely will be Intent 
upon preserving existing patterns of their own 
service. 

Patterns of graduate level instructional service 
(Table 2) are similar to those of undergraduate 
service. The same seven universities noted 
above draw heavily from their local and 
regional areas, and none of these draws more 
than six percent of Its graduate students from 
statewide pools. Ohio State. Bowling Greea and 
Miami again display substantial but smaller pro- 
portions from their immediate regions but render 
substantially heavier service across the state. 
Five universities report proportions from out-of- 
state ranging from 26 to 55 percent with three 
others ranging from 12 to 16 percent Several of 
these universities drawing relatively higher 
numbers of out-of-state graduate students are 
located in counties contiguous to the borders of 
other states suggesting that these patterns may 
be a continuation of the local character of their 
service. Ohio University once more displays a 
unique pattern of light regional enrollment and 
heavy statewide and out-of-state service. 

The Influence of demographic change on 
existing service patterns and existing participa- 
tion rates of younger and older students suggests 
that no university will be exempt from the need 
to deal with changing markets of students Ex- 
hibit 2 illustrates the potential demographic 
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changes by 1990 in those markets from which 
three illustrative universities currently draw their 
undergraduate and graduate students, taking 
into account both the area of draw and age mix 
of students. Widely differing institutions were 
selected as examples to show the diversity of 
Impacts which might be anticipated The com- 
muter university draws a high percentage of its 
students from the local area The residential 
university draws heavily from outside its own 
region. The third university attracts a strong mix 
of students from both the local and more distant 
populations 

These examples simply illustrate the limitation 
of markets among which institutions will com- 
pete over the next ten year period they do not 



predict enrollments Interestingly, the largest 
current market in each case is the most threat- 
ened with decline. How enrollments actually 
develop will depend on a nvimber of variables, 
among which are the success of recruiting pro- 
grams in increasing participation rates, the 
reputation of institutions for strong programs, and 
the availability of student financial aid Some 
universities and programs may well experience 
no decline in enrollments. However, their success 
in sustaining enrollments will likely affect 
adversely other institutions' markets for those 
same students 

if rates of participation remain at I960 levels 
by 1990 the university campuses will face the 
possibility of aggregate declines in their tradi- 



EXHIBIT 2 

Possible Demographic Impact On Undergraduate Markets 

1980 — 1990 



Institutional Example 


Younger Students 


Older Students 




> 


Possible 




Possible 




Currant 


Demographic 


Current 


Demographic 


Urban University 


Market I960* 


Change 1990** 


Market I960* 


Change 1990-* 


Local 


87.0% 


-32.7% 


31.0% 


+ 10.9% 


Regional 


0.4% 


-26.2% 


0.1% 


+ 18.1% 


Statewide 


0.3% 


-23.9% 


0.1% 


+ 18.9% 


Out-of-State 


0.8% 


-20.0% 


0.3% 


+ 22.8% 


TOTAL 


88.5% 




31.5% 




Residential University 










Local 


9.4% 


-17.6% 


2.8% 


+ 25.7% 


Regional 


8.4% 


- 16.6% 


1.1% 


+ 23.5% 


Statewide 


58.8% 


- 27.2% 


2.8% 


+ 15.9% 


Outof-State 


18.9% 


-20.0% 


1.8% 


+ 22.8% 


TOTAL 


91.5% 




8.5% 




Residential/Commuter 










University 










Local 


28.0% 


-20.0% 


9.4% 


+ 21.4% 


Regional 


5.7% 


- 23.4% 


0.7% 


+ 19.9% 


Statewide 


46.2% 


- 27.8% 


2.9% 


+ 15.4% 


Outof-State 


6.1% 


-20.0% 


1.0% 


+ 22.8% 


TOTAL 


88.0% 




14.0% 





* BaMd on Ohio loaid of Rtgtnto Untform Irtormatton Syitom. 
•• land on p t o j+ctton of data Horn US Buraou of Cmomn 0980) 
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tional markets. This suggestion Is based upon the 
differential demographic changes likely to 
occur in various Ohio counties from which 
students currently are drawn and upon the prox- 
imity ol institutions to increasing numbers ol 
somewhat older students, Several of the large 
urban areas-notably the Cleveland Akroa 
and Cincinnati areas— lace relatively severe 
declines ol young student pools but have heavy 
concentrations ol older prospective students. 
Institutions located in these areas may at least to 
some extent oifset their young student losses by 
enrolling increasing numbers o! older students. 
In no instance, however, except if participation 
rates substantially increase, does the size of the 
older pool appear large enough to offset fully 
the decline of young high school graduates. 

Two of the major urban areas, Columbus and 
Toledo, will experience smaller declines in their 
pools of high school graduates The Institutions 
that draw heavily from these areas will prob- 
ably experience less dramatic declines and 
will also benefit by locally heavy concentrations 
of somewhat older prospective students. The 
institutions that serve relatively small numbers of 
older students appear less likely to be able to 
develop such offsetting enrollments, especially 
since they are located outside major population 
concentrations, 

Five of the state's residential universities have 
legislated constraints on their central campus 
enrollments Thus, whatever steps these institu- 
tions may take to oflset declines in younger stu- 
dent markets, there will be no opportunity to 
increase enrollments beyond their statutory 
ceilings 



Mate Unfeentty Public Service and 
Patterns 

The data presented so far In this chapter reflect 
only instructional services of institutions. No 
similar data for the research and public service 
activities of Ohio institutions are available on a 
uniform statewide basis Because these two 
kinds of activity are critical to the program of 
linkages with business and industry detailed 
earlier In Opportunity lor a New Social Compact- 
cataloging ol these activities will be needed 
Assessments of the local regional and statewide 
character of such services can serve at a basis 
for moving forward to form the linkages to 
government and business described herein and 



appropriate statewide and regional roles for 
Individual Institutions should rest on that assess- 
ment 

Available data suggest that different state insti- 
tutions have very different research and public 
service strengths Table 4 for example, displays 
expenditures tor public service as reported by 
universities tor 1979. 1980. and W& Table 5 reports 
expenditures tor separately budgeted research 
in the same three years These expenditure data 
are useful only for purposes of generalization but 
they do provide an initial factual basis for 
understanding and planning activities in these 
two areas 



To describe the service patterns of Ohio's two- 
year campuses (including community colleges 
technical college! and university branches} the 
same analysis of service areas can be 
employed The two-year campuses have defined 
their mission principally as providing instruc- 
tional and public services to a locally defined 
constituency. The activities of each such campus 
are relatively more confined than the local and 
regional areas generally studied for four-year 
institutions* however, since no two-year campus 
must draw from only ib local area it Is useful to 
record the actual patterns of geographical 
enrollment service which have developed 

Table 6 records the undergraduate service of 
the two-year campuses within local regional 
and statewide areas University branches may 
also offer selected graduate courses as an 
outreach from the parent campus and Table 7 
displays the geographical patterns of service in 
this regard 

As these tables document the enrollment of 
two-year campuses Is overwhelmingly local or 
regional in character. Most institutions draw well 
over 90 percent of their students from counties 
immediately surrounding their campuses Clear 
exceptions to this pattern are evident howeyei. 
at campuses near the borders of Ohio where 
substantial out-of-state^ enrollment has 
developed Other exceptions are a few cam* 
puses with unique programs which draw from 
acroa the state. Increased understanding ol 
these patterns of service will be important to 
future decisions regarding desirable local 
regional statewide, and out-of-state services 
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TABLE 4 

State Universities 

Estimated Expenditures for Public Service Activities 

Fiscal Tears 1979-01 
On Thousands) 







Medicine 






Agriculture 




All Other Areas 




Total 




iMtttuMon 


FT 79 


FT 80 


FY 81 


FT 79 * 


FT 10 


FT 81 


FT 79 


FT80 


FT 81 


FT 79 


FT80 


FT 81 


Ohio Start* 


$ 2.320.2 


$ 2.258.8 


$ 1.149.9 


S21 .633.0 


$23,612.7 


824,963.1 


$15,189.1 


$18,107.4 


$17,259.0 


$39,142.3 


$41,978.9 


$43,362.0 


Cincinnati 


8.817.8 


10,066.6 


13.567.3 








7,381.5 


9,162.3 


7,858.3 


16,199.3 


19,2269 


21,225.6 


Wnght State 


118.0 


97.7 


1,020.4 


— 





_ 


965.3 


1,295.2 


1.768.7 


1.081.3 


1.392.9 


2,787.1 


Ohio Unrveatfy 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2.672.1 


3,446.8 


3,173.4 


2,672.1 


3,446.8 


3,173.4 


Akron 














2,380.3 


2,489.4 


2,792.6 


2,380.3 


2.489.4 


2,792.6 


Cleveland Stale 














949.0 


1,099.1 


1.126.4 


949.0 


1.099.1 


1,126.4 


Kent Start* 














3,738.8 


4,575.5 


3,830.7 


3.738.8 


4,575.5 


3,830.7 


Toledo 














2,218.7 


2.663.2 


2,912.5 


2^18.7 


2,663.2 


2,912.5 


Miami 














1,055.1 


1,112.1 


1,730.4 


1,055.1 


1,112.1 


1,730.4 


Bowling Green 














3,341.1 


4,210.0 


4,779.4 


3,341.1 


4.210.0 


4,779.4 


Central Start* 














591.7 


514.3 


599.8 


591.7 


514.3 


599.8 


Youngrtown 














987.7 


1,235.1 


1,180.8 


987.7 


1.235.1 


1,180.8 


Medical CoOege 
art Toledo 


434.2 


344.8 


913.8 














434.2 


344.6 


913.6 


Nodh— t*mCol»o» 
at Medicine 


























TOTAL 


$11,6982 


812,787.7 


$1*661.2 


$2143X0 


$23*12.7 






$47,9104 


$4*6100 


82*7714 


$81.7808 





• ComplM tan Ohto toad * tap** UnMoim Honnotfton Sy««n 



TABLE 5 

State Universities 

Estimated Expenditures for Separately Budgeted Research 

Fiscal Tears 1979-81 
(In Thousands) 





M 








Agilcultura 




All 


OOMMrAiMi 




Total 






FT 79 


rrto 


FT 61 


FT 79 


FT 80 


FT 61 


FT 79 




FT U 


FT 79 


w •<*> 

FT 80 


FT 11 


Ohio Stoste 
Cincinnati 
Wrtaht Slate 


$ 7,301.5 


I 9,301.2 


$ 9.700.2 


$14,806.5 


$16417.5 


$16409.7 


$29,977.5 


$30,768.7 


S35.500J 


$52,1754 


$56,977.4 


$ 62,190.7 


14 HAA 9 

1.250.7 


17,132.0 
2,319.9 


18.945.8 
2.477.5 








3,643.1 

9 AAA ft 

1,7364 


3426.6 
1,461.6 
2,100.2 


4,942.2 
2,278.4 
3,0274 


18,267.3 
3,705.5 
1,7364 


20,9804 
3,7814 
2,1004 


23466.0 

4,753.9 
3.027.2 


Ohio Untvuttv 














1,320.9 


1,538.3 


2,036.5 


14204 


1,5364 


1036.5 


Akion 








































752.4 


1,401.6 


2,144.9 


752.4 


1,4014 


2,144.9 


Cleveland State 














1,220.4 


1,777.0 


2,308.5 


1,220.4 


1,777.0 


2408.5 


Kent State 














973.5 


1,207.8 


1,276.5 


973.5 


14074 


1476.5 


ToMo 














1,276.3 


1,073.9 


1,005.1 


1,276.3 


1,073.9 


1,005.1 


Miami 














935.2 


1,082.6 


991.9 


9354 


1,062.6 


991.9 


Bowling Green 






































814 


232.0 


101.0 


814 


232.0 


101.0 


Centred Stale 














31.7 


46.1 


106.9 


31.7 


46.1 


106.9 


Youngtfown 
























Medical College 




2,952.7 


3.268.9 














2,574.2 


2,962.7 


3468.9 


at Toledo 


2,574.2 




















Ntortheae^nCoOeg* 




0864 


6254 














6754 


6664 


6254 


olMefttrtne 


675J 




















IDEAL 






$364774 


$144064 


$164174 


$16488.7 


$66/9X2 


$46v4864 


$66.7164 


6*747.1 


M6J66.7 


$1074664 



TABLE 6 

Two-Year Colleges 

Undergraduate Serrlce Patterns (Fall I960)* 
Based on Origin of Student Served 



0 





Local 


Local and Boajtooi 


Subtotal 


Statewide and Out-of -Slate 
Statewide Ouft-of4la» Subtotal 


Total 


GOMMOMTY 

Cuyahoga 


H.1 


ft 94L 


01 


0.2% 


1.9% 


1.7% 


100% 


Eaton 


Aft A 

W.4 


3.3 


Oft) 7 


ft 9 


0 1 


04 


100 


Laksftand 


AA A 


A ft 

0.1 


aft) ft 


0.1 


0.9 


04 


100 


Lovatn 


•1.1 


ft 1 

0.1 


11 9 

SV.< 


0.2 


0.9 


04 


100 


Ok* CiRMk 


794 


4.0 


924 


174 




17.9 


100 


Shawn— 


at./ 


9 ft 

2.0 


¥1.2 


24 
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TABLE 7 

Two-Year Colleges 
Graduate Service Pattern! (Fall 1980)* 
Based on Origin ol Student Served 



Institution 

BRAN CH 
CAMPUSES 

Belmont 

Chilllcothe 

Pirelands 

Geauga 

Hamilton 

Ironton 

Lancaster 

Lima 

Mansfield 

Marion 

Middletown 

Newark 

Salem 

Stark 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas 
Wayne 
Western Ohio 
ZanesvUle 



Local and Regional 
Local Regional I Subtotal 



87.5% 
91.2 
76.5 
100.0 
90.5 

95.2 
75.6 
67.3 
81.8 
94.7 

98.6 
99.0 
100.0 
95.7 
87.5 

100.0 
85.2 
73.6 



12.5% 
8.8 
21.2 

4.8 

8.8 
18.4 
11.4 

5.3 

1.1 
1.0 

4.3 
12.5 



14.8 
13.2 



100.0% 
100.0 

97.7 
100.0 

95.3 

95.2 
84.4 
85.7 
93.2 
100.0 

97.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
86.8 



• CompU«d trom Ohio Board ol R«g«nir Uniterm Information Sy*«m. 

As was shown earlier tor university campuses, 
individual two-year campuses likewise will 
experience the impact ot demographic change 
differently, depending upon the geographical 
areas from which they draw students The major- 
ity, however, will probably be less likely to 
decline than the university sector, principally 
because ot the historic attraction of older student 
groups to the two-year campus. 



The Board of Regents does not have definitive 
data concerning the enrollment service patterns 
of private colleges in Ohio However, the Regents 
recommend that private colleges and unlver- 
sitles Join in this attempt to understand the exist- 
ing service patterns of Ohio institutions and how 
those patterns mesh across the state. This kind of 
analysis will clarity the impact of service deci- 
sions of both state-supported and privately- 



Statewide and Out-of-State 
Statewide Out-of-State | Subtotal 



1 

4 

14 
14 

6 



100 



11 



% 



0.6 



4.8 

1.3 



Total 



• 7e 


100% 




100 


2.4 


100 




100 


4.8 


100 


4 8 


100 


15.7 


100 


14.3 


100 


6.8 


100 




100 


2.3 


100 




100 




100 




100 




100 


100.0 


100 




100 




100 


132 


100 



organized campuses on each other and will Illu- 
minate the value ot the private colleges to the 
state's higher educational system The private 
colleges have expressed a desire to Join the 
Board ot Regents' Information gathering system 
and to be Included In these enrollment analyses. 
As funds become available, these institutions will 
be Incorporated into the data base The 
approach to planning which has been outlined 
makes it urgent to find the resources to include 
these institutions within statewide data collection 



Because long-established service patterns can 
change only slowly, and bocause all such 
changes will encounter problems of conflict 
among competing Institutions, each university 
must develop strategies for coping with Us 
special circumstances ol prospective change 
tor example, a commuter Institution expanded 
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its market statewide by adding residence halls, 
other residential campuses traditionally draw* 
tng from the same statewide market would 
stand to lose both enrollments and residence 
hall occupancy. Or U In coming years a strong 
institution which has two applicants for every 
available space maintains its 19801evel enroll- 
ments institutions which historically have been 
second choice favorites stand to lose those 
enrollments in a smaller market pool Therefore, 
it seems in the best interests of the State of Ohio 
that enrollment strategies be coordinated so as 
to minimize wasteful and avoidable conflict 
among the current missions of all Institutions 
Sharing the adjustment to decline may be judged 
preferable to unrestrained competitioa which 
could result in some institutions protecting ex- 
isting enrollment levels In a market of general 
shrinkage to the considerable expense of other 
institutions Such sharing may be the best 
general policy, because demographic changes 
beginning in about 1993 will result in young stu- 
dent pools returning to approximately the same 
level as in 198Q requiring essentially the same 
enrollment capacity as now exists 

The Board of Regents proposes the formation of 
an appropriate group (1) to refine the process of 
missions identification and (2) to develop reason- 
able guidelines within which Individual institu- 
tions should pursue their own planning The 
work of this group will be critical to success of 
Ohio's colleges and universities in the fifteen 
years of demographic change to come. 

By retaining a clear focus on local service 
needs, Ohio's two-year campuses should face 
less interinstitutional conflict in the period to 
coma though the issue of minimum size will 
require advance planning on some campuses 
For the most part two-year campuses will be suc- 
cessful In future years if they remain accessible 
to older students and if they can increase par- 
ticipation of younger students In their service 
areas. As this plan has already recommended 
for private institutions appropriate attention at 
the state level should be given to the service pat- 
terns of two-year campuses 



The diversity in service areas of different institu- 
tions has implications for state-level review of all 
existing instructional programs Accordingly, 
and following the legislative mandate given by 



the 114th Ohio General Assembly, the Board of 
Regents proposes that collaborative efforts be 
undertaken to review the effectiveness of all 
instructional programs wlthirf the patterns of 
local regional statewide, and out-of-state service 
described in this chapter 

Most of the concerns of state-level program 
review will differ from those of individual Institu- 
tions evaluating the internal effectiveness and 
importance of their programs Continuing inter- 
nal program review is urged as a necessary 
preparation for changing circumstances within 
each institution Such review should deal with 
issues of centrality of programs to institutional 
purposes relative quality of performance, 
relative costs of program commitments student 
need as perceived for the most peal by the insti- 
tution itselt institutional perceptions of changing 
external circumstances and the availability of 
resources to sustain instructional programs These 
activities should go on within individual Institu- 
tions with limited outside involvement 

It is unlikely, however, that Individual institu- 
tions will be able to bring effective focus to such 
statewide concerns as the relationships of their 
own programs to those of other institutions the 
relative Importance of statewide versus local 
geographical access to programs the number of 
programs of similar purpose reasonably 
required by the state as a whole, the overall 
implications of existing programs on the inter- 
related missions of Individual Institutions the 
overall cost implications of duplicative pro- 
grams within the state, or the relative effec- 
tiveness and quality of similar programs offered 
by several state institutions Nor are individual 
institutions likely to form a balanced perspective 
on merger or interinstitutional collaboratloa 
which are options that from the state perspective 
may appear to be viable alternatives to pro- 
gram discontinuance where too many pro- 
grams or too few enrollments may be shown to 
exist 

Finally, the Regents strongly support new col- 
laborative ventures with business industry, and 
government built upon strengtiis where they 
now exist within our system of universities and 
colleges Institutional roles and leadership 
responsibilities within the emerging service net* 
work, and collaborative university research on 
the problems of Ohio businesses Industries and 
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government should rest securely on the demon- 
strated geographical service patterns and on 
the existing strengths of public service and 
research structures and accomplishments 

Local and Beglonal bnpUoattom 

Institutional missions and service patterns also 
have Implications for statewide policy con- 
sideration at the local and regional levels of 
planning More needs to be known about the 
relationships among Institutional services 
wherever Institutions operate in close proximity 
to -each other. Greater knowledge will lead to 
better assessments of the impact of program and 
mission changes on neighboring institutions and 
will help distinguish minor conflicts from issues of 
fundamental importance to individual institu- 
tions. The type of service area analysis set out 
above for the state as a whole needs to be done 
within each of the major concentrations of 
population where Institutional service areas 
overlap significantly. Such analysis will be 
especially useful for the northeastern area 
Including Cleveland. Akron-Canton, and 
Youngstown. the Toledo area, and the 
Cincinnati-Dayton area As private colleges and 
universities enter the planning system, similar 
analysis in the central region sunoundlng Col- 
umbus will also be useful 



''This 



1IU3 approach cannot be complete without 
consideration of the private college Impact but 
some general observations about the public 
institutions in the northeastern region can illus- 
trate the value of such factual analysis to future 
planning. In that region four state universities are 
located In the contiguous, populous counties of 
Cuyahoga Summit Portage, and Mahoning. 
Exhibits 3 and 4 show for undergraduate and for 
graduate enrollments the extent to which the 13 
counties in that region are especially important 
to each of the four universities, Cleveland State. 
Akron Kent State, and Youngstown State. Exhibit 
3 presents undergraduate enrollments in each 
county, keyed to each university and noting 
only those instances where 200 or more students 
are drawn to a given university. Exhibit 4 simi- 
larly presents for graduate enrollments those 
counties where ICO or more students are drawn 
to a given institution 

A simple analysis ot these enrollment patterns 
helps separate Important competition from less 
important overlap and also reveals the sharply 



different competitive position of each university. 
Each of these universities draws at least 85 per- 
cent of Its enrollment from the region In question 
and thus Is critically influenced by local and 
regional circumstances. 

The exhibits show that Cleveland State draws 
significant numbers of undergraduate students 
only from its home county of Cuyahoga and 
from the neighboring counties ol Lake and 
Lorain Its graduate enrollments come almost 
entirely from the two counties of Cuyahoga and 
Lake. While some enrollments indeed move 
from Cuyahoga to both Akron and Kent 
Cleveland State clearly dominates its Imme- 
diate drawing area enrolls 12.4CO of Its 13.400 
regional undergraduates and Z86O of 3.060 
graduate students from Its home county, and 
draws no substantial enrollment from any county 
In which another university dominates. By the 
same token Cleveland State constitutes no 
immediate competitive force In any but the 
three counties noted. 

Similarly. Youngstown State is relatively separ- 
ate from the other three universities, and it 
dominates its limited service area Only three 
countles-Mahoning. Trumbua and Colurrv 
blana-are vital sources of current enrollments 
for Youngstown State, and virtually none of Ms 
enrollment comes from counties dominated by 
another university. 

The University of Akron by comparison draws 
importantly from six counties in addition to its 
home county of Summit with 18900 of lb total 
undergraduate count of 20500 coming from 
these seven counties. The pattern Is simftartor 
graduate enrollments. However, nearly 13.000 
of Its undergraduate students come from Akron's 
home county and only ten percent ol Its 
enrollments come from counties (Cuyahoga 
and Portage) which are dominated by another 
university. Only two of Its key counties overlap 
important Interests of Cleveland State, and none 
overlaps counties Important to Youngstown 
State. 

The circumstances of Kent State, however, con- 
trast sharply with those of the other three north- 
eastern universities. Nearly every county in the 
region is an important source ol unofcrgraauates 
for Kent State, and seven counties are Important 
sources of its graduate students. In nearly every 
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EXHIBITS 



Northeastern Region Undergraduate 
Enrollments of Four State Universities. 
Showing Counties from which 200 or More 
Students Are Drawn (Fall I960) 



s*f. 

A • Untvwtfy of Akron 

C - Ctovrtmd State Univtntty 

K • Kmrd State Uniwstty 

Y • Youngrtown Slate Untv*ntty 




A-IS4 
K-SM 
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EXHIBIT 4 

Northeastern Region Graduate Enrollments 
of Four State Universities* Showing Counties 
from which lOO or More Students Are 
Drawn (Fall 1980) 



Souio* Ohio Soand of Rtomh' Uniterm Inloimatton System 



Jr. 
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county which is a primary source of its student* 
Kent State confronts another university which is 
in the dominant position Fully two-thirds of its 
undergraduate students and an equal propor- 
tion of its graduate students within the region 
come from counties which are the homes of 
other universities (Cuyahoga Summit Mahon- 
ing) or in which other universities clearly 
dominate in d rawing eniollme nts (S ta rk, 
Medina Trumbull and Mahoning) These cir- 
cumstances appear to threaten Kent State very 
seriously as in years ahead the other three 
universities seek to offset student losses by inten- 
sifying efforts to enroll their home county 
students Careful regional thought and col- 
laborative planning will be required to serve the 
State of Ohio's interests in these regards 

These comments about northeastern Ohio are 
simply illustrations of the understanding which 
should come from careful study of the facts of 
competing service patterns throughout Ohio. 
Similar— indeed, more intensive— analysis 
should be undertaken wherever institutions 
share common service areas. The Regents 
recommend that already developed institu- 
tional missions be used qs the basis for such 
analysis and examination of policy issues 

Program Review 

As stated earlier* collaborative approaches for 
state-level review of instructional programs must 
be developed. The Regents propose these guid- 
ing principles 

First that state-level review proceed separ- 
ately from the internal processes of individual 
institutions In this regard the following issues 
should be the principal concerns 

• Interrelationships of programs having 
similar purposes 

• Need for geographic access to programs 
throughout Ohio. 

• Programs of similar purpose reasonably 
required by the state as a whole. 

• Overall implications of existing programs 
on the interrelated missions of individual 
institutions 

• Overall cost implications of duplicative pro- 
grams within the state. 

• Relative effectiveness and efficiency of 
existing programs 



• Relative quality of similar programs 

• Available options for program elimination 
merger or relocation where oversupply or 
underdevelopment of enrollments may 
exist 

Second, that state-level program review be 
based upon local regional statewide, and 
out-of-state patterns of developed service. 

Attention should be given to separating such 
reviews according to differentials in 
geographical service wherever possible and 
appropriate. 

Third that state-level review be undertaken 
collaboratively, involving all Institutions 
affected by such review. However, external 
assistance should be sought wherever group 
judgments are unlikely to be appropriate or 
productive. 

After consulting institutional leaders the Board 
of Regents will empanel an ad hoc task force to 
develop procedures timetables and appro* 
priate standing and special-purpose committees 
for carrying out program review. The review ct 
graduate programming is proposed as a fird 
order of business followed by selected com- 
ponents of undergraduate programming and d 
graduate-professional programming. 

Subject to deliberations of the ad hoc task force 
on program review, the Board suggests that the 
following steps be developed and implemented 

• Identify and schedule fields of program- 
ming appropriate for simultaneous 
statewide review. 

• Characterize In a general way each field 
scheduled for review, perhaps with con- 
sultative assistance, to identify issues of par- 
ticular pertinence to the field in question 
including among other items. 

— fields of specialization and subspecializa- 
tion peculiar to the field 

— key determinants of need as far as 
related fields are concerned within an 
institution; 

— manpower needs of the field 

— nature of professional practice al 
graduates 
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-critical itxm criteria appropriate to the 
Oakland 

— criteria for judging relative excellence of 
performance within the Held 

• Gather data which establish the service 
patterns of existing programs as related to 
local regional statewide and out-of-state 
service. 

• Gather data which relate existing programs 
to the needs of the general characterization 
described above and pertinent to the eight 
principal concerns of state-level review 
outlined earlier. 

• Conduct visits, as appropriate by external 
reviewers and prepare a consolidated 
report of visitations and general conclusions 
regarding the eight principal concerns. 

• Provide opportunity for institutional • 
response to the report and conclusions of 
reviewers 

• Formalize recommendations to the Board of 
Regents regarding the results of the review 
process. 

fc dended tartracMenal Service 

As the colleges and universities of Ohio enter 
into a new social compact with the citizens of the 
state, the system will face new demands for 
extended instructional service. The respon- 
siveness relevance, and effectiveness of the 
system's responses to social demands will be 
critical factors affecting the credibility of higher 
education. Colleges and universities need to 
continue to respond through selected off- 
campus courses to demonstrable regional needs 
for extended services 

In the past institutions have responded Indivi- 
dually to regional and state requests for 
extended service. Every region of the stent afters 
physical and programmatic access to a full 
range of central campuses and off-campus 
instruction Now an appropriate question for the 
state Is how lmtituttons collectively can be most 
effective in response to legitimate demands lor 
extended service. Given the demands lor ser- 
vice, enrollment uncertainty, and limited 
resources facing the institutions it Is app ar ent 
especially in the areas of off-campus and nor* 



traditional instructional activity, that the system 
needs to share responsibility for Joint action and 
responses to future service demands 

The Regents challenge Ohio's colleges and 
universities to seek cooperative solutions to com- 
mon problems through voluntary association 
and compromise tor the strength of the system. 
Such an approach is preferable to govern- 
mental mandate, lnterventloa or supervision. 
State and institutional priorities for the use of 
limited resources should be given careful con- 
sideration 

In the planning period ahead three questions 
will be central to tjhe success of off-campus and 
nontraditional programs 

• Are services adequately coordinated to 
respond to identified needs within a given 
region without costly duplication or destruc- 
tive competition? 

• Are services consistent with the mission and 
resources of the central campus? 

• Is quality comparable to the programs pn 
the central campus? 

Currently, the most pronounced needs for off- 
campus service appear to be for continuing 
teacher, business and health education but 
such lob-related needs require continual 
reassessment Most of these needs can be met by 
ottering selected courses as opposed to com- 
plete degree programs 

Every effort must be made to avoid costly 
duplication of service and harmful competition 
among existing institutions and programs Exist- 
ing campus facilities should be viewed as ideal 
sites tor off-campus education within given ser- 
vice areas In Its coordinating role for higher 
education the Board of Regents will continue to 
formulate and revise state guidelines and fund- 
ing policies consistent with these extended ser- 
vice needs But the Board also foresees an active 
role tor regional consortia In helping to assure 
communication of program intentions among 
neighboring institutions consolidation of dis- 
jointed efforts pooling of resources and the 
establishment of collaborative pro g ram s 

Primary service missions and areas should be 
determined tor each college and university. 



Only successful programs from the central cam- 
pus should be approved tor extended service 
and then only when under central campus sup- 
port and control Baccalaureate Institutions 
should exercise caution in expanding their mis- 
sions to include technical or graduate 
coursework Only in circumstances where a 
special need has been identified should a 
public university enable a student to take more 
than a minor portion of upper division courses re- 
quired for a baccalaureate degree or more than 
half the courses required for a graduate degree 
at a branch campus. And with the widespread 
availability of courses and programs throughout 
the state, most off-campus programs should be 
restricted to immediate service areas unless 
favorably reviewed by both the regional consor- 
tia affected and the Board of Regents 

Of critical importance Is assurance that off- 
campus and nontraditional programs are com- 
parable in quality to traditional service on the 
central campus There is particular need for 
statewide criteria against which to judge credit 
for prior learning television instructioa and 
computer-assisted learning. Full degree pro- 
grams should be organized and offered by 
approved central campus faculty working off 
campus as part of their regular teaching 
assignments Central campus library, academic, 
and student support resources should be made 
available to extended service students. Certain 
research-based graduate programs qnd certain 
professional programs requiring special support 
resources of the central campus should not be 
taken in significant portion off-campus or offered 
through a nontraditional format. And finally, all 
off-campus and nontraditional programs should 



be offered exclusively on a site- and time- 
specific basis so the student is aware of the insti- 
tution's limited commitment for service at that 
location Local constituerit groups must vinder- 
stand that these off-campus centers are not 
precursors to new central campus facilities 

The Board of Regents will direct the Chancellor 
to appoint two ad hoc advisory committees one 
for traditional off campus courses and programs 
and the other for nontraditional programs Each 
advisory committee will be assigned the tasks of 
surveying and cataloging current programs and 
courses assessing future demands for extended 
services evaluating resources available within 
various regions and suggesting standards and 
procedures for the evaluation of need effec- 
tiveness of services moderation of interinstitu- 
tional conflict and initiation of collaboration in 
programming. 

In addition procedures and standards should 
be developed for initial and periodic review, 
involving participation and program evaluation 
at three levels At the institutional level each 
public and private institution should use existing 
criteria or. if not already in place, establish stand- 
ards of acceptable quality with consideration of 
faculty, curriculum, supporting resources and 
academic control At the regional level specific 
attention should be given to the need for pro- 
posed programs, availability of similar services 
on neighboring central campuses, and 
opportunities for service through joint action At 
the state level current standards and procedures 
for initial approval need to be further developed 
and new standards and procedures established 
for periodic reexamination 




CONCLUSION 



The rest of the 196CS and the early part of the 
1990 s hold both risk and opportunity for Ohio's 
colleges and universities Uncertain enrollments 
paired with the likelihood of chronic financial 
constraints will define the environment but need 
not prescribe higher education's agenda for 
action 

Large numbers of Ohloans will continue to 
need and deserve quality instructional service. 
The basic commitment of Ohio's residents and 
their leaders to sustain the state's colleges and 
universities Is unlikely to diminish despite the 
economic circumstances of the state. Clarifying 
institutional mission* setting priorities of purpose, 
and sharpening management tools offer hope 
for continued institutional vitality and enhanced 
educational quality. The opportunity, through 
new forms of collaboration between colleges 
and universities, to address forthrightly and to 
resolve the problems posed by the period 
ahead Is clear and should be seized In the com- 
mon Interest of all institutions and the state. 



Of special importance, the state's colleges and 
universities must join and seek to support the 
state's business and government leaders as they 
take up the challenge of strengthening Ohio's 
economic base. This new partnership in service 
to Ohio's future holds great value for the state 
and its people and provides new opportunity for 
higher education to demonstrate the soundness 
of its claim to strong state support. 

Working in consort institutions of higher educa- 
tion have the opportunity to move forward an 
agenda of positive actions which can turn a 
decade and more of uncertainty into a period of 
opportunity for enhanced service. The Board of 
Regents calls upon institutional leaders and 
leaders of Ohio's businesses and governments to 
join in the common purposes set out in this Plan. 
Certainly, the Board of Regents pledges its full 
commitment to these goals and looks forward to 
being part of the cooperative efforts which will 
ensure their achievement to the lasting benefit 
of the State of Ohio and its people. 
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